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“Sure, he’s enraged! 

The varlet stole his Carter’s 
Cotton - Dacron Mesh underwear! 

That Neva-Vex front on the briefs is comfort 
worth fighting for. . .that new airy-cool 
fabric can even make armor feel delightful!" 


M«sh Knit T-Shirts $1.75 . . . Mesh Knit Briefs $1.25 ... at these and other fine stores: Al BANY. McManus & Riley > BOSTON Jordan Marsh Comoany 
CHICAGO. Baskin - all stores • DALLAS. James K. Wilson • DAVENPORT, Petersen. Harned-Von Maui • DENVER, Daniels & Fisher • DETROIT. J. L. Hudson • FLINT. Davison’s 
GRAND RAPIDS. Paul Stekciec • HARTFORD, G. Fox • LAWRENCE, A. B. Sutherland • MINNEAPOLIS, Dayton’s • NEW YORK. Franklin Simon • PHOENIX. Goldwater’s 
ROCHESTER. Sibley Lindsay i Curr . ST. PAUL. Schuneman’s . SALT LAKE CITY, ZCMI • SIOUX CITY, Weatherwax • SYRACUSE, Addis Company 



To Introduce You to the New 


RCA Victor popular album club 


THESE FIVE OR i ANY FIVE I OF THE 


RCaV'^^TOR 


PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 



18 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW 


FOR ONLY 


$ 3 ^ 


[retail VALUE AS HIGH AS S24.90] 


... If you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 100 to be made available 


SINGING STARS • BROADWAY MUSICALS • JAZZ 


T ins exciting new plan, under the direction of the 
B()()k-of-th(‘-M(>nth Cluh. enaltics you to have on 
tap a variety of popular music for family fun and 
ha))pier parties . . . and at an immense saving. More- 
over. once and for all. it takes bcwilderinent out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. YOU PAY 
FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY- than if you buy 
them hapltazardiy. For example, the extraortlinary 
introductory offer described above can represent as 
much as a 40% saving in your first year of mem- 
bersbii). THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 33Vs%. 
After buying the five albums called for in this offer, 
you will receive a free 12-mch 33'^'’ R.P.M. alhiun, 
with a retail price of at least S3. 90. for every two 
albums purchased finm the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will he <leseribed each month. 
One will he singled out as the alburn-of-the-morith. 
If )ou want it. you do nothing; it will come to you 
automatically. If you prefer one of the alternates— 
or nothing at all in any month— you can make your 
wishes known on a form provided. You jiay the na- 
tionally advertised price — usually S3.98. at times 
S4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). 


LENA HORNE 
RICARDO MONTALSAN 


Oamaica 


CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS 

□ WE GET LETTERS P«rry 
Como sinus 12 stundards: 
S'posm’, ■Deed 1 Do. etc. 

□ BELAFONTE Scarlet 
Ribbom. Matilda. Water- 
boy. 8 more. Folk sontts. 
balltids. spirituals, calypsos. 

□ FRANKIE CARLE’S 
SWEETHEARTS Haney 
piano, rhythm, on 12 


□ NEW GLENN MILLER 
ORCHESTRA IN HI FI Ray 
McKinlt-y, LuUabjr 0/ Bird- 
land, On the Street Where 


showpiece 
ches. with 8 of Sou.sa’ 
. Others by Ooldnmn 


□ JAMAICA OrlRl 
Broadway cast, starr 
Lens Horne. Complete 


YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON 

□ MARIO LANZA — STU- □ MUSIC FOR DINING 
DENT PRINCE Hits from MeJacliriiio Strings in hl- 
RomberK’s operetta, plu.s fi mood music. Tenderly, 
I.ehar. Rodgers gems, etc. Scplember Sang, Char- 
14 favorites by the exciting maliie. etc. 

□ PETER PAN Original 
O BING WITH A BEAT Broadway. TV cast and 
A Crosby ia« lark wllh score. Mary Martin. Cyril 
BobScobey IVAisperiav. Ei- Ruchard. etc. 
actly Like you. 10 more _ 
old-time evergreens. 

□ TOWN HALL CONCERT Blues 
PIUS Louis Armstrong col- Louis Blues. 10 ethers 
lector’s Item, with Tea- 

garden Blgard, Hodges, □ SWEET SEVENTEEN 
Hackett. etc. Ames Brothers In 12 stund- 

O LET'S DANCE WITH ’uol'i Know Why VoV s’en^ 
THE THREE SUNS Forty (imenlsl Reasons, etc. 
show tunes, standards in 

"society” dance medleys. □ THE HEART OF HA- 
VANA Authentic Cuban 
cha-cha-chas by Orcueeta 


□ SHORTY ROGERS PLAYS 
RICHARD RODGERS Mod- ... 
ern JazK by combo and big rby 
band. Stars Glulire, Per- 
kins. etc. 

1 □ THE FAMILY ALL TO- 
GETHER Fiedler, Boston 
Pops, light classics: Ravel'a 


do Bonk-of-llin-Mnnlli Club. iin'. 

345 Hudson Slreel, New York 14, N. Y. 

I'lease rcKisler me as a member of The uCa Victor Popular .Minim 
Club anil send me the live albums I have rliceked al lefl, lor wliirh I 
will pav S3. 98, plus a small mailiiift cliarpe. 1 agree to buy five other 
albums offered Lv the Cluh wilhin llic next twelve nionlfiK. for each 
ofwhiehUill be hilled at llie nalionnlly ailvenised price: u.suall.v $3.98, 
at times 84.98 (plus a .small posl.age and handling ch.irge). Thereafter, 
1 need hoy only four such alliums in any iwelvr-tnimlli periiiil to main- 
lain memhership, I rnav cancel my membership any lime after buying 
five albums from the Cluh (in aildilion lo those iiirluded in this in. 
Irodurlorv offer). .After mv Gflh piirrhasc, if I continue, for every two 
albums 1 buy I may choo;e a third allmm free. 

Same 


Address 

Ctty 
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m Your Eyes, 
e Eyes for You, 
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She likes the cut of their jibs . . . and jackets ! After Six accounts 
for the latter matter, with due modesty . . . and legitimate pride. 
Here are tailoring and design that put your best form forward. 
Here are fabrics so light they hardly tip a scale . . . except the 
one in your favor! Colors make quite a splash. And every After 
Six is built for comfort as well as style! For despite snug fit at 
neck and shoulders, you sometimes feel you’ve left yoim jacket 
home! Smart dealers have gone overboard for After Six, so you 
can see them at all fine stores. 



ADMINISTUATIVE ‘ 


n-AyouT 


U.S, & FOllKION BITUCAUS 



ADVERTISING DIRECTOR; W 
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Coffer; Gil MfDougalJ ► 
Part 4 of Big League Seerela 
concerns infielding. No player 
knows this complex art better 
than versatile Gil .VIcDougald. 
who here starts a double play 
with a perfect layup throw. 

Drawing 6y liolicrl Higer 


Next week 



► In a preview of the top 
snorting event of 1958. cham- 
pion yachtsman Carleton 
Mitchell tells the inside story 
of the boats and men who will 
defend the America's Cup. 


► The 84th Kentucky Derby 
— the race the nation has been 
waiting tor — is caught in all 
its electric excitement in 
words by Whitney Tower and 
photographs by Hy Peskin. 


► New stars will arise and old 
rivalries will be renewed dur- 
ing the outdoor track season 
now starting. A special pre- 
view tells whom and what to 
look for in a momentous year. 


Acknowledgments on page SS 


O 1958 BY TIME IX'C. ALL RIGHTS 



Contents 
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11 Every Sixth Hit a Homer 

The Coliseum's short left field line is making a 
travesty of baseball in Los Angeles. By Roy Terrell 

14 Spectacle: Boating Boom Town 

Newport Harbor, that is, souihern California’s nom- 
inee as the busiest boat haven in the U.S. 

23 Grown Men Are Able to Read 

Some editorial conclusions about last week’s NCAA 
penalties for illegal recruiting 

24 Yanks Make a Moscow Story 

U-S.-Russian basketball as reported by a Soviet- 
style sportswriler 

29 Big League Secrets ; Part 4 

Gif McDougald, a star at three different positions, 
tells how major league infielders operate 

40 The Crew to Beat: Yale 

Don Parker previews the college rowing season and 
introduces Yale Coach Jim Ralhschmidt 

52 The Jet Age Hits Powerboat Racing 

Inlrodticing—jnlh exclusive illustrations— the jets 
Detroit and Seattle will build for tomorrow’s races 

58 Tempestuous Tarpon 

The hard-nosed acrobats are among spring's boun- 
tiful joys. By Thomas H. Luieaweaver 

70 Wailful of Plates 

Photographed in color, a swaick of the nation’s 
greatest license plate collection 

72 Lonely, Loyal Horace Stoneham 

A warm and revealing picture of the San Francisco 
Giants’ well-liked owner by Robert Shaplen 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the fsportn information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS THACK KKCCilUXS Teli 
like so miiny spent sputniks in outdoor sea- 
son’s jfrealest splurge. Aiex Henderson. 
ffantfJifjj; 25-year-i>]i] .Au.ssie iv))o .soriiehoa’ 
landed a( .'Vrizona State al Tempc, was late 
entry but early finisher in (sec bet>nr\ 

in two-inile rate at Drake Relays at Dea 
Moines to break (’.S. eollene mark set week 
earlier by I'SC’s Ma.x Truex (April 2')>; 
Brooklyn’s St. Franeis Prep turned loose 
fleet-footed sfirint quartet of Frank Heg- 
arty. Joe Armstead, Doug Tynan and Les 
I’inder. who scooted tlirounh mile relay in 
3:17. for national interschnlastie standard 
in Penn Relav.s at I’hiladeinhia (April 2fii: 
use's C’lnirley Dumas. loiiK-legged worlil 
high juini> recorrl-holrler, jaek-rabbiteti 
oeer bar at 0 feet 11 ' i inches fi>r new eollege 
murk as team beat Occidental 77*.. .'i3'’h at 
I.os .Angeles (April 26i: Dyrol Burleson of 
ColtuKe drove (Ore.i H.S. (.w r,'<jhh ran 
astonishing 4:13,3 mile, fastest ever by 
schoolboy, at Corvallis, Ore. (April 25'. 

ciliiis VON SALTJt.A, 1 4-yeur-old Santa 
Clara eutie. churned up and down 25-yur<t 
hometown i»ot)l. made oil with two Ameri- 
can records in Pacific .AAU chamidonships: 
5:011.9 ftir 4fi0-yard individual mi'dley; 
2:41 for 2.50-yard freestyle (.April 2Cl. 


HORSE RACING IIHKIIY mounts were 
sent out for airing bul spotlight belonged to 
Silky Sullivan, [loor man's Keedles. who did 
his usual lagging bit in seven-furlong race at 
Louisville, let fleld get 32 lengths ahead be- 
fore he took oil in htit pursuit of leaders. 
Silky never ran out of foot but ran out of 
track In jdace fourtli behind Belleau Chief, 
Gone Fishin’ ami Lincoln Road. Al Keene- 
land, I'lion, unitlaeetl as 3-year-(dd. earned 
chance at ro.ses l)y winning ?33.6.’j0 Blue 
Gra.ss Stake.s, first of Derby trials. 

Kl.NCMAKBli, Haopy Hill Farm's sturdy 
5-year-<dd, moved uo early, hel I off elmrg- 
ing Third Hrollier in stretch duel to wdn 
S2!l,100 Excelsior Handicaj) at Jamaica. 


accent on the deed . . . 



WINNING LUNGE carries Dave Sime over 
finish line ahead oi straining Bill W<jndhouse 
in special 100-yard dash at the Penn Relays. 


BASEBALL SAN FRANCISCO GTANTS, find- 
ing new strength and vigor on West Coast, 
idimbed over Chicago into rarefied atmos- 
pln-re of fir.sf place in National League, half 
game ahead of Cuiis and Milwaukee. Braves' 
Lew BurrleLtc. with no Yankees to tame, 
was knocked out twice, bul Bob Buhl, War- 
ren Spahn and Bob Hush kept ehamiiions 
on move u|>wartl. Los .Angeles Dodgers were 
so busy watching homer.s sail over left-field 
serwn (sir page 11) they were able to get no 
better than even split with Curds ami Cubs, 
languished in sixth [ilaee. 

NKW YORK YANKEES run wanning streak 
111 six before dropjiing pair to Washington 
and Baltimore, came hack to beat Orioles 
2 (1 on Bob Turley's one-hitter, hold lead in 
Americanix'iiguc. Kansas City and Washing- 
ton. oddly enough, were fighting for second 
while preseason contenders Boston and Chi- 
cago played footsie with cellar. 


BASKETBALL v.s.. despite unfamiliarity 
with lighter ball, new rules, came from be- 
hind to beat Russia 74 (iB before scream- 
ing 17,000 who jammed Moscow’s sprawl- 
ing ta-nin Stadium, made superiority even 
more noticeable by winning second game 
81 GSas 15.000 partisans watched. But IT.S. 
women were not so fortunate, bowed twice 
to Soviet amazons 01 46,18 11 (scepogf J t). 


TRACK & FIELD VII.I.ANOVA’K WlUX'ATS. 
with hotfoot from ambling Irishman Run 
Delany and Sprinter Ed Collymore. went 
on prowl in Penn Relays at Philadelphia, 
ran uK with triple for third straight year. 
Delany's 4:06. -5 mile anchor leg gave Villa- 
nova victory over Michigan State in Oto'i.S 
di.stance medley, while Collymore tore off 
IB-second quarter in 3:11.1) mile relay after 
his 47.6 lead-otT quarter ahead of Delany's 
1:52-4 half-mile lieliied to win 3:22.5 sorint 
medley, .Ahileiic Christian, even without ail- 
ing Bobby Atorrow. still bad enough sprint 



WINNING GESTURE by Au-ssie Alex Hen- 
derson stops rlock at 8:51.3 for new American 
two-mile college record at the Drake Relays. 


speed to win 440- and 880-yard relays. In 
top fndividiial performances. Duke's Dave 
Sime. robbed of shot at Morrow, lunged 
borne ahead of Bill Woodhouse in special 9.7 
hundred (see hphiir:: J.,aSalle's Ira Davis 
won in vital ion hundred in 9.5. hop. stej) am! 
jump with 50 leet 4 ' i inches, took fourth in 
broad jump, was named meet's outstamling 
athlete: Ohio State's Glenn Davis skimmed 
over limliers in 51.6 in 400-meter hu-dles; 
Indiana's Greg Bell leafied 25 feel inches 
in l.niad Jum|.. 

DRAKF, RELAYS at Des Moincs had own set 
of heroes in Arizona State’s Henderson (see 
bc'foM'i; Oregon's Jim Grelle. who stepped 
mile in 4:07.9; Kansas' ClifT Cushman, 
winner of 440-yard hurdles in brisk 52.3; 
Western Michigan's Ira Murchison. 100- 
yard-tlii.sh winner in 9.5: Kansas’ Al Oerter, 
who whirled discus 185 feet 7)2 ioehes, 


NCAA NCAA opened up its expansive dog- 
house. tossed in Auburn until Sepl. 1, ISIBI 
and SMU for one year for illegal financial 
aid In prospective football players, also 
placed Seal lie on pridialion until Sept. 1, 
1960 for similar basketball violation (sec 
piige 2.) I. One quick result: Seattle’s fidgety 
John Ca.stellani, throat-clutching, floor- 
pacing coach who led Chieftains to NCAA 
final llii.s year, 48-10 record in two seasons, 
resigned, a.sked plaintively: “How could I 
stay on? How could I walk arounri ami 
face those kids knowing I'd gotten them 
two years' probation?" Cracked one realis- 
tic Seattle alumnus: “John just violated 
the coaches' lllh commandment thou 
shall not get caught." 


BOATING PF/NN swecpswlngers, hardly 
fazed by floating beer cans, over-exuherant 
swimmers and touted Princeton, put their 
hacks to it on Philadeljihia’s becalmed 
Schuylkill, oulstroked Tiger.s and Columbia 
to win Chillis Cup by boat length. In New 
York, Cornell lightweights added to Prince- 
ton's iliscomfort, picking up beat neatly 
when challenged to ujiset Tigers, put end 
to 21-raee winning streak, which included 
two national sprint lilies and two Henley 
Cup races. 



WINNING PITCH, good fop hls 13th strike- 
out. is aimed plaleward by Clevelanirs Herb 
Score in 2 0 win over the Chicago White ‘^ox. 
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faces in the crowd 


BOXING — HBA\TWEifinTS wpnt into action 
on both sides of Atlantic but did little to 
furrow brow of Champion Floyd Patterson. 
At Syracuse, N.Y. Nino Valdes, lumbering 
Cuban, weathered early storm, came back 
to slice lip weary Mike DeJohn on way to 
split 10-round decision; at Leicester, Eng- 
land nimble Willie Pastrano gave Brili.sh 
another glimpse of his boxing skill, flicked 
and ran for 10 fast rounds to outclass Joe 
Bygraves, 

TRUMAN K, GIRSON JR. wriggled around 
in .Tim Norris' old IBC seat, quickly (and 
before he was asked) denied association with 
Frankie Carbo {see page il i, made his first 
order of business completion of arrange- 
ments for Virgil Akins-Vince Martinez wel- 
terweight title fight at St. Louis June 6. 


BOWLING -DON CARTER, world’s best bowl- 
er and four-time All-Star champion, was at 
his unorthodox best as he teamed up with 
stocky 32-ycar-old TOM hRNNESSY to rattle 
pins for 31 points, easily outrolling Ed Lu- 
banski and Lee Jouglard for first national 
doubles title at Mountainside, N.J. 


MOTOR SPORTS GASTON ANDREY of Fra- 
mingham. Maas, jockeyed his two-liter Fer- 
rari Testa Rossa ahead of John Fitch’s 
Maserati, averaged 77.8 mph to win modi- 
fied SCCA race at Lime Rock, Conn. 


MILEPOSTS -DIED— FRANK (BUCKV) O’CON- 
NOR. 41, respected, able Iowa basketball 
coach who led Hawkeyes to two Big Ten 
titles in eight years; when car .skidded into 
truck, near Waterloo, Iowa. 

DIED — HERMAN HICKMAN. 46. former 
All-America guard, onetime Yale football 
coach, wrestler, poet, author, sporlscaster, 
raconteur, gourmet; since 1II54 Sports Il- 
lustrated football expert; following oper- 
ation for gastric ulcer, at Washington, D.C. 
(sec page ii). Serious about college foot- 
ball, Herman once defined his philosophy: 
“When I work, I work hard; when I relax, 
I rest loose. And when I begin to worry, I 
fall fast asleep.” 



TENNESSEE GOVERNOR Frank Clement 
(rigM). vacationing in Jamaica, tries his hand 
at water skiing with Instructor Ernie Smatt. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOATING — ocer Svraeusie, MIT, Bos- 
ton U: hg ; lengths, in 0;0l for I 7>u7ew, Boston. 
C.ALIFORNI.A., orer USC, UChA, by 1 length, in 
r, -.Oh for t,OOU meters, Los .Angetea. 

.Iftildl* -4/Inn(if tn/errol/effiVi/e rtinghy re- 
gatta, vilh 1.15 pit., .AnnapolU. 

TONY 7,U.Vr..\, Indian Harbor YC, L.l. Sound 
YH.A dinghy lille, «•Uh IS pl».. Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

BOX\NG — ART SWIDKN, 70.roHn</ derision over 
Oscar Bhuru, keaeyireighlt, Charlolle, N.C. 

MINO noZZ.ANO, lO-Toand decision oeer Joey 
Marim, keaeyiceights, Milan. 

STEFAN llEUL, J0-ro«n</ derision orrr Charlie 
Cumininos. u-ctlerveiahls. New York. 


GOLF— JAY HEBERT, Sanford, Fla., Lafayette 
(La.) inBilalion. 87S for 7i holes. 

EDWARD KEATING, S.Londonderry.Vt.. grand- 
master srs., iS.I for Si holes. Southern Pines, N.C. 


HORSE itAcmG— ONE-EYED KING.' $56,700 
Lincoln Special, I 1/16 tfi., by nose, m I :SS i/5, 
Lincoln Downs. Conn McCreary np. 
OLIGARCHY: SSH,7iS l.anrel H.. I I .'16 m., by 
nose, in I :i.1 l/S, Laurel, Md. Sam Bonliiietis up. 
SE.ANEBN: $25,000 S'tcrnmenlo H., I I /1 6 m., 
by 2i4 lengths, in I :iO i/5 tlrack record). Golden 
Gale Fields. Johnny I.ongden vp. 

NED'S FLYING: .Maryland Hunt Cup, i in., by i 
lengths, in 9:13 1/5, Shawan, Md. Philip Fanning 
up. 


MORSE SHOW -TOP GALL.ANT, owned and rid- 
den by Russell Stewart, Albany, N.Y., open iiimpcr 
title, BonUler Brook Club thaw, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

MOTOR SPORTS -EU CH.AWFORD, Chicago, 
Kentucky Derby F eslii-al sports car feolure, with fi.V 
mph average, in Porsche Spyder, Loiiiscilte. 

JOA KIM BONNIER. Sweilen. race for 2,0llil-c.e. 
cars, in with 55.BSI mph aiwruge, in 

Maserati, Grand Priw of Naples. 

FRANK SCHNEIDER, Sand Brook, N.J., 
NASCAR 150-tap Grand Nall., in 1957 Chevy, 
Manassn.-. Vo. 

BOB WELBURN, Greensboro. N.C.. NASCAR 
I. go-lap convertible race, in 1 :06:1.1, in 1957 Chevy, 
Hickory, N.C. 

SOCCER — CLYDE, orer Hibernian, 1-0, Scottish 
Cup Final. Glasgow. 


TENNIS— LEW HO.AD, over Pancho Gonzales, S 
matches to I. Gonzales leads pro lour, S5-.1I. 
DICK SAVITT, New York, over Ham Richard- 
son 6-4, 4-6. 6-2, 6-i, Allanlo inmV/jJton. 

(Davis Cap .'ir.‘i;-raunfl eliminaHonel 
Brazil 3 — Hungary S Czech. 5 — Yugoslavia 0 

Ceylon :l — .Malaya I India 5 — Afonaro 0 

Chile 3 — Turkey 0 .Spain i— Egypt I 

IV'. Germany i—Hollanii 0 

walkinG-RONALD L.AIRD, NY Pioneer Club, 
naif., 20-km., lille, Bolliinore. Rnnnera-up: .Alee 
Oakley. Canada; Jim Hewson, Buffalo. N. Y. Laird 
and Hewson u'lll represent U.S. at Moscow in July. 



TENNESSEE ANGLER George Langston dis- 
jilays 26-pound 2-ounce brown trout, new rec- 
ord for North American continent, at Colina. 


STAN LEONARD (TiP 

FROM THE Top, SI, 
April 28) needed few 
lips to shoot last-round 
68 for 275. won Tour- 
nament of Champions, 
SIO.OOO plus SIO.OOO 
from grateful Calcutta 
Winner C. E. Ander- 
son. at La.s Vegas. 


CARY HEINRICH, swift 
Hayward (Calif.) H.S- 
freestyler.oneof Amer- 
ica’s teen-age. hopefuls 
for the 1960 Olympics, 
swooshed 220 in 2:08.4 
and 440 in 4:33.5 
against Stanford Frosh 
to better two inter- 


DYROL BURLESON, 17, 
slender 6-foot 2-inch 
Oregon schoolboy, .set 
track world agog after 
running mile in 4:13.2 
on rlampish track at 
Corvallis. Ore. to break 
national high school 
record by almost three 
seconds. 


SHIRLEY BI,OOMF,R, 
young English tennis 
star, beat .Ann Ilaydon 
6-4. 6-1 in British bard 
court final at Bourne- 
mouth, shared honors 
with Billy Knight, 22, 
who became .second 
Briton in 21 years to 
win men's title. 







WARREN WOMBI.E. 1952 
Olympic coach who is 
old hand at beating 
Russians, perked up his 
U.S. basketballers for 
second-half rallies at 
Ivfoscow, watched 
AAU stars put on pres- 
sure to win first two 
games of Soviet tour. 


DICK CHAPMAN, long- 
time gentleman golfer 
who has won just about 
every amateur title, fi- 
nally caught up to one 
which had escaped him 
for 24 yeans, beating 
Herb Durham 11 and 
10 to win North-South 
.Amateur at Pinchurst. 




OSBOURNE OWINttS, 
Washington, D.C. ang- 
ler. boated 1,128- 
pound black marlin, 
largest ever in competi- 
lion, in Big Five match 
at Peru's Cabo Blanco 
Club, but his Atlantic 
Coast team bowed to 
host club in final. 
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The first tiro weeks produce some 
unusual standings and neic heroes 


Don’t play 
an old-fashioned 


X-RAY 


Golf Ball! 



Play modern 
U.S. ROYAL SPECIALS 



EARLY SEASON sluKKt'fK lire (inolime Yankee Bob Cerv ilefU, whose four home runs, 1 6 
BRIs and .:J66 batting average have kept the Kansas City Athletics surprisingly high 
in the American League standings, and Chicago’s Lee Walls, who p(jpped four home 
runs over the L. A. Coliseum’s infamous loft field fence, three of them in a single game. 



the ball 
Ken Venturi* 
drives yards farther 


Ken says, ‘'The Royai 
Special really moves out 
fast. It flies for more dis- 
tance on every drive.” 
That's why so many win- 
ning Pro's are giving it the 
big play this year. Try this 
greatly improved, modern ball and see for 
yourself. U. S. Royal Specials sold only at 
golf professionals’ shops. 'U.S. Royal Staff 



United 
States 
Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 



TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


rhi$ week (4, 20 4/26) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
San Franc'sco 5-1 

Milwaukee 4-2 

PiMsbuigh 4 2 

SI. Louis 3-3 

Chicago 2-4 

Cincmnali 2-4 

Los Angeles 2-4 

Philadelphia 2-4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Washington 4-1 

Kansas City 5-2 

Cleveland 5-2 

New Yoik 4-2 

DefrsiJ 3-4 

Baltimore 2-4 

Boston 2-5 

Chicago 1-6 


Homers 
Season Week 


Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Spencer .571 Mays 

Aaron .364 Adcock 

Clemente .480 Clemente 

Muslal 609 Musial 

Goryl .316 Goiyl 

Temple 417 Hoak 

Hodges 320 Gray 

AshPurn .333 Ashburn 


Mathews 5 

2 with 2 
Musial 4 
Walls 5 

3 with 1 

Gray 3 

3 with 1 


Gomez 

Buhl 


Purkey 
Podres 
3 with 


Bridges 444 

Bakes .367 

Minoso .385 

McDougald 417 

Kuenn .400 

Robinson .350 

Runnels 357 

fox .296 



3 wilh 
3 with 
Tnandos 

lollar 


Giant 
2 with 
foytack 
Haishman 
Fornieles 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Api 


Baiting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers <AL) 


Pitching (/ 1) 

£RA(NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team KR(NL) 

Team HR (AL) 

Team runs (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


BEST 
.Musial. StL .524 
Kuenii, Oet M9 
Sauer. SF 5 
(1 per 5Vi AB> 
Cerv, KC 4 
(1 per 10 AB) 

Buhl, Mil 3-0 
6 with 2-0 

Gross. Pitt 0.00 
Turley. NY 0.00 
5 with 2 
(in 3 starts) 

4 with 2 
(in 2 starts) 
Chicago 16 
San Francisco 16 
Cleveland 12 
Kansas City 12 
San Fiancisco 68 
Kansas City 70 
San Francisco 118 
Detroit 115 


26) 

WORST 

Hanebrink, Mil .045 
Phillips. Clii .135 
Groel. Pitt 0 
(48 AB) 

Baxes. KCO 
Maizone. Bos 0 
(per 48 AB) 
Drysdale, LA 0-3 
Donovan. Chi 0-3 
Nixon, Bos 0-3 
Drysdale. LA 12.27 
Morgan, Det 11.25 
5 with 0 
(in 3 starts) 

3 with 0 
(iR 3 starts) 
Cincinnati 3 
Philadelphia 3 
Washington 6 

Philadelphia 26 
Baltimore 28 
Philadelphia 71 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mosial. SI L (.524) 
Walls. Chi (.273) 
Mays, SF (.426) 
Banks, Chi (.342) 
Spencer, SF (.366) 
Cepeda, SF (.295) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv, KC (.366) 
Minoso, Clev (.326) 
Tullle, KC(.333) 
Lopez. KC(.286) 
McDougald, NY (.381) 


RUNS PRODUCED 

Runs Teammates Total Runs 
scored Batted In Produced 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Baiting Gray. LA .379 Baxes, KC .326 

Home runs Gray LA 9 none 

RBIs Cepeda. SF 9 Baxes KC 2 

Moran Clev 2 


Pitching 3 with 1-0 


Giant Clev 2-0 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


TROUT: pennsylvamia: FK in snuthorn sec- 
lions hut FP in north where streams have 
been H and cold. Yellow Breeches producinc 
on worms while GinRor Quills, March Browns 
and Blue Duns are taking fish on Sprint; Creek 
in Centre County: OG. 

wisfovflis’; Brule River I. and slightly U 
with Wr43. Road-s fias-sahle but few anglers 
on stream in spite of excellent rainbow run. 
Last week one of few, George Gillette of Brule, 
took a 5 l^-pound female on salmon eggs; OG. 

STEELHEAD: IDAHO: FG on South P'ork of 
Salmon with fish lopping 21) pound.s. Best 
lures red and white Daredevils and large hras.s 
spinners. Flyanglersscoring happily on Middle 
Fork of Salmon in vicinity of Middle Fork 
Lodge near Thomas Creek landing field, 
where Herb Schafer of Boise last week tailed 
a 194i-pound male on a No. f! Kvans Maribou. 
Steelhead run on Main Salmon over, hut 0<1 
in headwater streams for next two week.s. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA SCOTIA: OCJ 
:infl F<J although most streams H. Last week 
St. Mary's yielded 8 fish over 20 pounds with 
Lahave, Lerjuille, Round Hill and Tusket ul.so 
active. Preferred fly patterns at moment arc- 
Silver Grey and Jock Scott. 

BLUE MARLIN: BAHAMAS: OG at x\ndrris 
where Mrs. Ben Thompson of Riverside. 
Calif, celebrated April 22 birthday by boating 
a 483-pound marlin after 4-hour 40-minuti- 
tussle from Captain Red Hagen's Rrd f-'iir. 
Meanwhile off Hope Town. Abaco, 00 miles 
north of Nassau, well-known angling pioneers 
Phyllis and George Bass of Detroit, Michigan 
raptured a 2.06-pound fi.sh and added another 
area to Bahamian marlin complex; OG. 

TARPON: FLORIDA: Tarpon s<‘ason in full 
swing (see page 38). Typical day reported 
by Guide George Hommel Jr. of Islamorada 
who la.st week guided .Arnold Sohel of f’hi- 
cago. Sobel hooked .30 tarpon in .'jO-pound 
class on 10-pound test line and spinning tack- 
le, released the three he brought to boat: 
OG until July. 

uii/isiAN'A: First tarpon of season garnered 
la.st week by Mrs. Milton Egle of Golden 
Meadow who took 85-pounder from Little 
Pass, the boundary between Lafourche and 
Terrebonne parishes; FG and OG. 

BLUEFIN TUNA: NORTH CAROLINA: School 
tuna in 100-pound range now being taken for 
first time in history by sport fi.shernien off 
Cape Hattera.s near Diamond Lightship on 
edge of Gulf Stream. Man who prospected 
and found tuna is Captain Edgar Styron who 
skippers his ch.arter boat Twins out of Hat- 
tei'as. E.xtenI of tuna run in numbers and 
time still unknown, but Halteras continues 
to prove itself worthy of serious angling. 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: FG on delta as 
spring spawning run starts. Lower Sacramento 
from Sherman Lake upstream to mouth of 
Steamboat Slough and San Joaquin from 
Buoy 15 to mouth of Mokelumne particularly 
good. Jigs, plugs and sardines all taking fish. 



Why is Mr. Green glum? 

He didn't telephone ahead to make reservations. 

Whenever youVe going away, for business or pleasure, 
the smart thing to do is plan ahead— telephone. It's 
quick and easy. 

And while you’re away, a thoughtful and consid- 
erate thing to do is to call home every day. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


Flisl 3 Minutes Each Added 

I'or examples: Person-lo- Station-lo- Mmute (applies 

Person Station to all calls) 


Cincinnati to Indianapolis 

eotf 

40«! 

lOc 

Pittsburgh to Buffalo 

85d 

55(f 

15d 

New Orleans to Houston 


80(f 

20d 

Boston t.o St. T.ouis 

S205 

5125 

3.5«f 

Philadelphia to Dallas 

5225 

$150 

40(f 

These rates np/tiy niiflits after S 

n’doe.k and all day .Sunday. 


Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


N -M’olrr normaf keighl 

H water high 

H ’raler rriilg 
VVT50 -water 50° 


FG fishing good 
FF — JUshing fair 
t'V— fishing poor 
OVCi -onthtok eerg good 
OG oiitlnok good 
OP outlook poor 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Col/ by Number, it's Twice os Fast. 



irsTUATBP A/ay 5. I95S 
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MEMO from the publisher 


P/IRIS 


BELTS 


in the new “Vista-dome” package 




this expertly crafted 
belt of line top- 
grain cowhide — 
and who else but 
"Paris"* would 
add the unique 
stirrup buckle — 
the final touch of 
masculine styling. 
$2.50. 


C OMPETING for 
the America’s 
Cup ha.s a!way.s been 
as complex an affair 
as the design of the 
trophy itself. And 
the expense had be- 
come, until the 
' amended deed of 
gift of 1956, prohib- 
itive. This combina- 
tion, plus World 
War II, accounts for 
the longest lapse in 
sailing’s famed contest since the first 
N.Y. Yacht Club syndicate went to 
England and won the Cup with the 
yacht for which it’s named. The 21- 
year intermission ends next Septem- 
ber in the waters off Newport, R.I. 
Then the Royal Yacht Squadron’s 
12-meter Sceptre meets the survivor 
among the four U.S. boats now ready- 
ing for this summer's trials. 

Sports Ii.lustrated’s preparation 
for the event actually began in our 
Oct. 15, ’56 issue with the start of 
the four-part series on Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, who made the last of his 
three winning defenses in 1937 with 
the remarkable Ranger. In recent 
months Sports Illustrated has fol- 
lowed developments closely. An in- 
troduction to the challenger and de- 
fenders, The Old Mug Again, ap- 
peared last fall (SI, Sept. 9). In the 
Feb. 24 issue came the first peek 
at Sceptre, abuilding in veiled se- 
crecy near Glasgow. The March 17 
issue brought the test hulls of all five 


contestants; then, April 21, an exclu- 
sive report on Sceptre as she made 
her maiden voyage. 

Despite rule changes which now 
sanction competition between 12- 
meter boats instead of the overco.stly 
J's, the complexity around the Cup 
remains. So, too, the expense, for 12- 
melers are still at the far golden end 
of the sailing scale. 

In next week’s issue, how'ever, 
Carlelon Mitchell begins to unravel 
much of the complexity and reveal 
how the expense is borne. His story 
tells of the men — the owners and syn- 
dicates, the designers and the crews 
—and of the boats, now forced by 
strict class rules into a similarity 
which give.s the men more importance 
than ever. 

With a wealth of detail and factual 
background, Mitchell goes far to ex- 
plain the excitement which charac- 
terizes yachting’s greatest challenge. 
Few men are more qualified for the 
task. A famous sailor and owner of 
the singularly successful Finisterre, 
Mitchell is also, with four books and 
numerous magazine articles to his 
credit, a writer of international repu- 
tation. ‘T have,” he says, "a com- 
pulsion to communicate the feeling 
of sailing.” 

And that is what he will be doing 
for Si’ORTS Illustrated from now un- 
til the September day when we know 
whether the America’s Cup stays 
where it has been for more than a 
century or returns to England, which 
has tried to win it back all that time. 



SubBCription Rates; To the U.S., Canada and U.S. Posaosaions except Hawaii and Alaska. I yr. J7..S0. Air- 
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COMING EVENTS 

May 3 to May 11 


Ampfican Chesappake Bay Spppialty. Starr, 
Idaho ( through May 7). 

HORSE RACING 

(Trotrprsi 

Thp Transanierica, $10,000, Oxon Hill, Md- 


® T’eiwiaion 
★ Color 7'r/erisi’on 
■ l^elwork ruJio 

All limin' E.D.T. ejrrepf w'ftere olherwine noted 

Friday, May 3 


Tuesday, May 6 

BASEBALL 

■ New York Yankpps vs. Cleveland Indians, New 
York, 1:50 p.m, (Mutual). 

RODEO 

Johnnie Lee Wills Stampede, $7,500. Tulsa 
lihrough May It), 


:• Archie Moore vs. Willi BesmanolT, light heavy- 
■ weights, 10 rds.p lyouisville, 10 p.m, ;NBC), 

HORSE RACING 

Kentucky Oaks, $-'15,000. ! 1/16 m., 3-.vr,-olds 
(fillies), Churchill Downs, Ky. 


Pan American Skeel Open, Dallas (through 
May 4:. 


Pro Tennis Championships, Cleveland Ithrough 
May 4'. 


Saturday, IMay 3 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand National Division lOO-mile 
race, $4,200. Greenville. S.C. 

SCCA Sprint .Sports Car Rat*es, Danville. Va. 
(also May 4:. 

BASEBALL 

® New York Yankees vs. Kansas City AtWeties. 

New York. 1:45 p.m. 'CBS - 
® Baltimore Orioles vs. Clnvcland Indiana, Balti- 
more. 2 p.m. 'NBC'i. 

BOATING 

ITcXaMISC. 2,000 meters. Baliona Creek, Calif. 
Goes Cup Regalta, Navy-Cornell-Syracuse, An- 
napolis. Md. 

Blackwell Cop Regatta, Columbia-Penn-Vale, 
New York. 

Compton Cup Regatta, Harvard- Princeton- 
MIT- Rutgers, Princeton, N.J. 


National AAH Senior Women's Championships, 
final day. Indianapolis. 


HORSE RACING 

» Kentucky Derby, $125,000, 3-yr-olds. 1!< m.. 
■ Churchill Downs, Ky.. 5 p.m. (CBS). 

3-yr. -olds. 1 1/16 


HUNT RACING 

Virginia Gold (iup. Warrenton. Va. 

LACROSSE 

U.S. Women's Association, Philadelphia vs. 
Westchester (N.Y.l, Ardmore, Pa. 

Duke vs. Maryland. Durham. N.C. 

Harvard vs. Princeton. Cambridge, Mass. 
MOTORCVCLE RACING 

Annual Grand Prix Races, Catalina Island. 
Calif, (also .May 4 t. 

TRACK a FIELD 

Metropolitan Intercollegiate Championships, 
New York. 

WATER SKIING 

Intercollegiate Tournament. Cypress Gardens, 
Fla. 


Sunday, May i 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand National Division lOO-mile 
race, $4,200, N. Wilkcsboro, N.C. 

USAC Sprint Car Races, Winchester, Ind. 
USAC Sprint Car Races. Williams Grove, Pa. 


■ Chicago Cubs vs. Cinciimaii Redlegs, Chicago. 
2:20 p.m. i.Mutuali. 


National Invitation Tournament, final day. 
Fort Worth. 

TRACK a FIELD 

National AAC tO-kilometer Walking Cham- 
pionships. New York. 


Monday, May 5 


Wednesday, May 7 

BOAT SHOW 

Colorado Sports, Boat and Travel Show, Den- 
ver through May 11). 

S Joe Brown vs. Ralph Dupas, lightweight title 
bout, 1-5 rds-, Houston. 10 p.m. (ABC). 
VOLLEYBALL 

National Volleyball Championships. Scranton, 
Pa. Ithrough May 10). 

Thursday, May 8 

GOLF 

Arlington Hotel Open, $20,000, Hot Springs, 
Ark. (through May 11 >. 

HORSE RACING 

Hollywood Premiere Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr.- 
olds and up, 6 f.. Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Atlantic Coast Conference Tournament, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. (through May 10). 

Southeastern Conference Tournament, New 
Orleans (through May 10). 

Friday, May 3 

AUTO RACING 

Hawaii Speed Week, Dillingham Air Base, 
Oahu. Hawaii (through May 11). 

■ Chicago White Sox vs. Cleveland Indiana, 
Chicago, 2.20 p.m. (Mutual), 

Carina Ortix vs. Joev l^pea, lightweights, 10 

■ rds., Hollywood, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Allantic Coast Conference Tournament, 
Winston-Salem. N.C. (also May 101. 

New England Intercollegiate and Yankee Con- 
ference, Burlington, Vt. (through May ID. 
Law-ton Women's Open, $.5,000, Lawton, Okla, 
(through May 11). 

GYMNASTICS 

National AAf Championships, San Fernando, 
Calif, 'also May 10). 

Saturday, May 10 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA Rally, North Conway, .N.H. 

NASCAR “Rebel 300“ Convertible Champion- 
ships, Darlington. S.C. 

9 Chicago While Sox vs. Cleveland Indians, Chi- 
cago, 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

a Detroit Tigers vs. Kansas City Athletics. De- 
troit. 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Apple Cup. unlimited hydros. Lake Chelan, 
Wash, (also May ID. 

Middle Atlantic Sailing Championship Regalia, 
Annapolis. Md- 'also May ID. 


Eastern Intercollegiate Chanipionshii>s, New 
Haven, Conn, (through May 12 1. 

Grey Lug Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr-olds and up, 
IS m., Jamaica, N.Y. 

Dixie Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds and up, 1 m. 
3 r.. Pimlico, Md., 4:30 p.m. CBS)*. 

Delaware Valley Stakes, $26,000. S-yr.-olds, 6 (., 
Garden State, N.J. 

Debonair Stakes, $25,01)0, 3-yr-olds (colts and 
geldings). 6 f.. Hollywood Park. Calif. 

HUNT RACING 

Radnor Hunt Club, Malvern. Pa, 

Iroquois Hunt Club. Nashville. 

LACROSSE 

Navy vs. Johns Hopkins, Annapolis, Md. 

West Coast Relays, Fresno, Calif. 


BASEBALL 

■ Boston Red Sox vs. Cleveland Indians, Boston, 
1:50 p.m. 'Mutual;, 

BOXING 

Jooy Giardello vs. Rory Calhoun, middieweights, 
10 rds., San Francisco. 

Zora Folley vs. Art Swiden, heavyweights, 10 
rds., Las Vegas, Nev. 

S Tony Anthony vs. Artie Miller, light heavy- 
weight. 10 rds., St. Nick’s, New York, 10 p.m. 
(DuMonti. 


Sunday, May 11 

NASCrAR^'afand National Division SO-mile 
race, $4,200, Greenshoro. N.C. 

Targa Florio International Sports Car Cham- 
pionshi|i. Sicily, 

■ Detroit Tigers vs. Kansas City Athletics, De- 
troit, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

*See local listing 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 
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Gindorsed by the Dry Martini Chapter of the Four Roses Society. 




Traditional as the Horse Guard at Buckingham Palace is the Londoner’s prefer- 
ence for the driest of gins. This gentleman now privately imports his favorite. 


Londoners now import Four Roses Gin 

FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C, DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM 


It's drier than the driest 
London-dry, that's why 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


EVERY SIXTH HIT 
A HOMER! 


377,601 fans have welcomed major league baseball 

to Los Angeles in the first two weeks of the season, but much 

of the time they were watching a travesty of the game 


M r. Ford Christopher Frick, a 
right-hander, has gone on rec- 
ord as refusing to panic over base- 
ball’s newest playing ground, the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. 

“I see no reason to get hysterical,” 
the commissioner said, after taking 
one look and then fleeing the scene. 
“I feel the situation has been over- 
exaggerated.” 

It is easy for the commissioner to 
say this, because he merely bosses 
baseball and does not have to play 
it. If Walter Alston picked him as a 
starting pitcher some day he might 
change his mind. 

As everyone knows by now, the 
Coliseum, new home of the Dodgers, 
has the shortest left field line in the 
civilized world, of which Los Angeles 
is often considered a part. It also has 
the most capacious right field. This is 
because the Coliseum is designed for 
football and track but not for base- 
ball— especially not baseball of the 
big league variety. 

Be that as it may, both the Dodg- 
ers and the hapless National League 
pitchers are stuck with the place for 
the 1958 season and almost certainly 
the 1959 season as well. By 1960 — 
unless the Los Angeles voters, in a 
referendum on June 3, decide that 
Chavez Ravine would look better 
filled with tin cans and goats than 
with Dodgers— Walter O’Malley will 
have his shiny new baseball park and 
the problem will be solved. The only 
trouble is that 1960 is an awful lot 


of home runs and tainted base hits 
away, 

As the young season progresses, it 
is daily becoming more evident that 
1958 will be a year which baseball 
fans must recall with a mental foot- 
note, like *irar year or *i’nlroduclion 
of the rabbit ball. This one will be 
remembered for *0‘Malleij’s screen. 

'rhe screen is a 42-foot-high wo- 
ven wire mesh monstrosity which 
stretches along the Coliseum's left 
field wall, suspended in a manner 
startlingly reminiscent of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, between two poles 140 
feet apart. The screen begins at the 
foul pole, 250 feet from home plate 
(the legal minimum), and ends at a 
point out toward left center some 
320 feet from the plate. Although 
this comprises the main body of the 
screen, there is also a section slanting 
down toward the ground outside the 
second pole at about a 30° angle, 
finally touching the fence in right 
center field at approximately 340 
feet from home plate. 

Since the entire structure is almost 
100 feet closer to home plate than the 
average for a National League park, 
the over-all effect is guaranteed to 
bring a happy leer onto the face of 
even the weakest right-hand hitter 
and to leave the strongest pitcher 
quivering like the Cubs’ Gene Fodge. 
Asked how he felt about pitching in 
the Coliseum last week, Gene smiled 
weakly and explained: “I’m all right 
as long as I don’t look out there.” 


In the first nine games, 28 home 
runs were hit in the Coliseum, and 
every one of these was to left field. 
Of the 28, 20 went over the screen, 
and the other eight were hit just to 
the right of it, some barely clearing 
that part which angles down to the 
ground. Four of the homers, it is 
true, would have been home runs 
anywhere, tremendous smashes deep 
into the stands. Twelve others were 
of the so-so variety. They might have 
cleared the left field fence in Mil- 
waukee (320 feet), Cincinnati (328) 
or Philadelphia (334) but almost 
certainly would not have reached the 
seats in St. Louis (351), Chicago 
(355), San Francisco (365) or Pitts- 
burgh (365). 

The remaining 12 were nothing hut 
pop flies, balls which plunked into 
the crowd while outfielders, who had 
arrived in plenty of time, could only 
stand at the base of the screen and 
claw at the mesh in unbelieving frus- 
tration. A Los Angeles State College 
mathematics major named Paul Kern 
busied himself with the problem and 
figured that a ball hit along the hy- 
potenuse of the right triangle formed 
by the playing field and the screen 
would have to travel 253 feet 6 inches 
to become a home run. National 
League hitters do not hit many hy- 
potenuses, it is true, but they sure 
are death on pop flies. 

Danny O’Connell, for example, hit 
only eight home runs in the entire 
season of 1957. In his third game at 
the Coliseum, he hit two. And Lee 
Walls of the Cubs dropped three 
home runs over the screen in one day. 
Since he also hit one the night before, 
he w'as not only fast closing in upon 
his total 1957 production of six but 
eoiilinued 
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THE DRAWING abovc graphically emphasizes the anomalies in 
the Coliseum, a playing field ideally designed for football and 
now used for baseball by the Los Angeles Dodgers. In the first 
nine games played there, 82% of the fly balls lo the cramped left 


field were safe hits, many of them going over or falling o!T the 
screen dominating the sector. Only 18% were caught. But in the 
vast expanses of center and right field, 67% of the fly balls were 
caught, while only 33% fell in for hits. At that point 28 home 


LOS ANGELES continued 

also found himself six games ahead of 
Babe Ruth’s pace of 1927, when the 
great man hit his magic 60. 

Nevertheless, it is not likely (this 
year, at least) that anyone will get 
sufficient benefit from the screen to 
desecrate Ruth’s spotless record. 

The reasons are pretty basic. One 
shudders to think what a young 
Ralph Kiner might do in this park, 
but the right-handed pull hitters of 
his kind still around are not going to 
get enough of a chance. With Roy 
Campanella gone, Gil Hodges is the 
only good bet on the Dodgers and, 
although he may possibly improve 
his career high of 42 hit in 1954, 
Ruth’s record is still a long way 
away. A left-handed hitter like Duke 
Snider hasn’t the slighest chance. 

Why, then, is the left field such an 


ogre? Well, it threatens to make a 
travesty of the game. While award- 
ing a tremendous bonus to the pop- 
corn hitters like O’Connell, it severe- 
ly penalizes the really good line-drive 
hitters such as Banks, Aaron, Mays 
and Robinson. Hard-hit climbing 
balls which might be legitimate home 
runs elsewhere are thudding into the 
screen. So it would be useless to in- 
crease its height. 

Nor is it exclusively a matter of 
the left field fence. Like other ball 
parks, this one has a center and a 
right field, although the similarity 
ends about here. Those geometric 
hobbyists who can spot a truncated 
trapezoid or an acute-angled parallel- 
ogram at 100 paces would go crazy 
in the Coliseum. No one can classify 
it because no one has seen anything 
geometrically like it before. 

The right field foul pole sits at 301 


feet, but this is an optical illusion. 
Instead of curving out toward center 
from this point, the six-foot fence 
just veers off a few degrees and keeps 
on going. The real right field fence, 
over which someone could conceiva- 
bly hit a ball fair some day, begins 
at about 390 feet. From there it goes 
out to 440 feet in right center and 
425 feet in dead center before begin- 
ning its trip toward the screen. No 
one managed to hit a home run into 
this abyss during the first week, al- 
though Willie Kirkland of the Giants 
and Duke Snider did manage 420- 
foot outs. 

In the first nine games, to illustrate 
the lopsidedness of the area, 90 fly- 
balls were hit to left field and 111 to 
center and right. Of the 90 to left, 
only 16 were caught; the other 74 
went for hits, a large percentage go- 
ing over or into the screen. Of the 111 
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runs had been hit in the Coliseum. All were to left, with 20 going 
Over the left field screen, fn the seven National League parks at 
this same point (late Sunday night), there were 60 home runs 
hit. Only 57% of them had gone into the left field stands. To 


further illu.strate how much of a home run paradise the Coliseum 
has become, only 10% of total hits in all other National League 
parks had been home runs. This is normal. But in Los An- 
geles, every sixth hit was a home run, hit over or near the screen. 


hit to center and right, on the other 
hand, 73 were outs, one was an error 
and only 37 were hits. 

“I don’t know what you would call 
it,” says Snider, who, as the lone 
left-handed hitting regular in the 
Dodger lineup, figures to suffer 
agonies unmatched by anyone else. 
‘‘It’s not baseball, that’s for sure,” 

Says Willie Kirkland; ‘‘You can 
have it.” 

There are a number who will take 
it. This list includes not only right- 
hand fly-ball hitters but also the 
Spalding company, which has already 
received an order from the Dodgers 
for 50% more baseballs than ever 
before, and the Los Angeles fans, who 
have descended upon the place 
in such a way as to shatter all sorts 
of attendance records. Their point is 
well taken, too: major league base- 
ball, even in the Coliseum, is better 


than no major league baseball at all. 
This is the saving grace. 

Both Frick and O’Malley defen- 
sively point out that New York’s Polo 
Grounds, with its right field line of 
257 feet and left field of 279, was al- 
most as bad. This, of course, is not 
entirely true because the w'alis of the 
Polo Grounds sloped aw'ay much 
sooner to a respectable distance than 
does the Coliseum screen. 

Instead of simply admitting that 
this is a lousy ball park but the best 
that they can do, both gentlemen 
persist in trying to improve it with 
words. “The fans seem to be excited 
by thescreen,” says O'Malley. “They 
tell me it has become quite a conver- 
sation piece, so to speak.” 

In the meantime there is no place 
else to go, and the Dodgers will play 
out their 1958 schedule in the Colise- 
um, screen and all. The sun will glare 


off white shirts of the assembled mul- 
titudes in the great stands, and out- 
fielders will be unable to get a good 
jump on the ball. Puny right-hand 
hitters will bash more home runs than 
ever before in their lives. The fans 
will cook in the sun and Snider will 
suffer and the pitchers wifi cringe, 
and perhaps the major league record 
for most home runs hit in one park in 
one season will fall (at the present 
pace it will reach 240 compared to the 
record of 219). But since this is 
somelhirifj like the record for most 
home runs hit by a left-handed right 
fielder on the Fourth of July, no one 
really cares. 

Mr. Frick says the situation has 
been overexaggerated. It is his privi- 
lege to take liberties with the lan- 
guage, but he shouldn’t underexag- 
gerate them when they are taken 
with the game. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by John G. Zimmerman 


Boating Boom Town 



Newport Harbor, Calif., one of the 
busiest boat havens in the 
U.S., is the gateway to adventure 
for West Coast yachtsmen 


Twenty-five years ago, the spectacle of 10 well-groomed 
sailing craft like those at right bending into the main chan- 
nel at X'cvvport Harbor, Calif, would have been enough to 
turn out half the town. And the awesome sight of 233 
yachts {above) heading off on a race to Knsena<la, Mexico 
simply could not have occurred. For in those days X^ewport 
Harbor was a small and rather remote resort an hour and a 
half from Los Angeles where a few clubby Starboat .sailors, 
a collection of Snowbird .sl<ipj)ers anfl a hatful of crui.sing 
men raced against each other, frequently thumping into 
the random sand bans that laced the shallow channels. To- 
day, on any weekend throughout the year, no fewer than 
4,000 yachts worth probably $30 million are jammed into 
700 acres of permanent mooring space. The quiet little ex- 
urb has burgeoned into a bustling town of 35,000. The 
channels in the main harbor have been dredged straight 
and deep to provide jaissuge for every conceivable type of 
ideasure boat, from massive square-riggers to puttering lit- 
tle fishing dinghies; the .sand bars, where less than three 
decades ago sea gulls perched and sting rays took free lodg- 
ing in the shallows, have been filled and developed into a 
glamorous complex of islands, canals and private piers 
(see folloicing pages) where waterfront acreage sells for as 
much as $1,700 a foot. And the Ensenada Race, which this 
year lists the incredible total of 293 entries, i.s just one 
more event in a glittering calendar of 5 'ear-round regattas. 


S WINGING past the private docks at the tip of Balboa, a grace- 
ful line of PC boats turns into the main channel at Newport. 
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rphe teeming harbor at Xewport Beach, with 
more than 4,000 boats packed into a scant 
700 acres of anchoring space, looks like a futur- 
istic Venice, with narrow channels angling away 
from Newport Isle (center foreground) toward 
Balboa Beach {upper center) and the sea beyond. 




his bustlinj? beach area on Balboa harbor, aptly named Fun Zone Beach, 
is a favorite haven for Newport’s sun worshipers and party-boat riders. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


No Whiskey for Silky 

rpuR YEAR 1938 was significant at 
Churchill Downs for two reasons, 
it was the year in which a relatively 
unknown trainer named Ben Jones 
saddled his first Kentucky Derby 
winner, and it was the year in which 
the Brown-Forman Distillers Corpo- 
ration began passing out free juleps 
to Derby goers. 

Not all visitors to the famed Ken- 
tucky race meeting got a chance to 
sample the Brown-Forman hospital- 
ity. Those who were invited to par- 
take had to thread their way past 
batteries of hard-working clerks and 
secretaries at 10 a.m. on the Thurs- 
day before Derby Day to reach the 
oak-paneled Old Forester Room on 
the second floor of the distillery. But 
to the 300-odd guests who made it, 
this rare matutinal ordeal was more 
than worth it. Once inside, the guests 
found a platoon of waiters eager to 
bring them juleps made of the firm’s 
best bourbon, a succulent luncheon 
that ran the gourmet’s gamut from 
lobster a la Newburg to pelils /ours 
and a jug band that set the air atin- 
gle with heady melody. 

As year followed year and cham- 
pion followed champion, Whirlaway 
giving way to Citation, Citation to 
Iron Liege, the excellence of Brown- 
Forman’s Kentucky hospitality be- 
came as firm a tradition of the Downs 
as the excellence of horses trained by 
the Jones boys, pere and Jils. And 
nobody in all of Kentucky seemed 
to care a jigger that the Old Forester 
party was in technical violation of 
a hoary state law forbidding the giv- 
ing away of free whiskey. Nobody 
cared, that is, until teetotaling Gov- 
ernor Happy Chandler’s legislature 
got into a spat with the state’s dis- 
tillers over a 100% raise in the whis- 
key production tax two years ago. 


Last summer, in part at least as a 
result of this spat, the state Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board began 
re-examining its statute books with 
a sterner eye. The result was a sad let- 
ter dispatched last week by Brown- 
Forman to all former guests who 
might expect a free bourbon in honor 
of Silky Sullivan. “We have been 
forced,” said the letter, “to close 
the bar we maintained in the Old 
Forester Room and may no longer 
permit visitors to sample our fine 
whiskeys. Consequently, we’re forced 


to discontinue our Kentucky Derby 
party. We do so sadly, not by choice 
—but by state decree.” 

Ornery Diplomacy 

miT FOR TAT may not be translat- 
able directly into Russian, but it 
describes, nevertheless, a method of 
dealing with Soviet diplomats which 
they seem to understand. Because the 
Soviet Union closed a large part of its 
area to American citizens, the U.S. 

continued 
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State Department retaliated by put- 
ting a similar portion of the United 
States off limits to Russians. The re- 
stricted areas within the U.S. were 
chosen at random— certain counties 
here, certain cities there — and were 
then announced to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in a diplomatic note which 
pointed out that the U.S. will gladly 
abolish all restricted areas in this 
country any time the Russians care 
to do the same in the Soviet Union. 

Now it happens that both Tulsa 
and Stillwater, Okla. are in counties 
to which Russians may not go. When 
a Soviet wrestling team came to com- 
pete in the U.S. recently, the AAU 
had to ask special permission for the 
group to wrestle in those two cities, 
which are centers of the sport in this 
country. Permission was granted. 
But when a correspondent of the 
So^^et news agency Tass asked for 
permission to accompany his coun- 
trymen and file news stories about 
them back to Moscow, permission 
was refused. {The correspondent is 
Anatoly Saveliev, one of several 
Russian newsmen stationed in New 
York.) He had to content himself 
— and his Soviet readers— with cov- 
erage of only one of the three Okla- 
homa wrestling meets, in Norman, 
which doesn’t happen to be closed 
to Russians. 


Why did the State Department 
allow the Russian wrestlers to wres- 
tle and not allow the Russian report- 
er to report? “We do it,” said one of 
its spokesmen, “just to be ornery. If 
a Russian hockey team came to the 
United States,” he went on, “I sup- 
pose we would let it play in Detroit, 
since Detroit is a big hockey town. 
But the correspondent wouldn’t be 
allowed to go there. Detroit is a re- 
stricted area.” 

Well, this is an excellent example 
of tit for tat, but it also seems like 
a fine method of undoing with the 
left hand what has just been care- 
fully done by the right. The visit of 
the wrestlers was part of an elaborate 
exchange of musicians, scientists and 
athletes, arranged by the State De- 
partment itself and designed to fur- 
ther friendship and understanding 
between the two countries. 

But in denying a Soviet reporter 
admission to Tulsa and Stillwater, 
the State Department reduced sub- 
stantially the flow of news about this 
friendly meeting to the people of 
the Soviet Union, and thus nullified 
much of its effect. At the same time 
it gave Russian papers an excellent 
chance to point out, with flourishes 
of indignation, that the U.S. imposes 
censorship even on sports events. 
(The same papers could be counted 


They Said It 

KEN VENTURI, playing for the first lime in Las Vegas’ auction-block golf 
Tournament of Chainpions: "People come up to me and feel niy legs and 
arms and pal my stomach. They want to know hoiv I feel and how I’ll score, 
so they can place their bets. The horse writers should cover this thing.” 

BOB HOFFMAN, barbell coach for the A.AU team kneeling Russians in Chi- 
cago and Manhattan this month, on (he weighty problems of U.S.-Soviei 
relations: "The one thing that impresses those people is bride strength.” 

ANONYMOUS U.S. Official admitting error in omitting a baseball exhibit 
{while including a football exhibit) in the nation's pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair: ‘‘Our faces are red. We jusl plain forgot. . . . We are going to 
remedy the situation.” 

ANONYMOUS Russian official admitting bafflement at the pool of water 
camouflaged as a leisurely beachfront in the center of the U.S. pavilion: 
‘‘You would think America is an island like Japan. What they ought to 
have there is some machinery.” 


on to leave out the fact that the So- 
viet Union started the whole thing.) 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
managed their side of the affair more 
subtly. When Jeremiah Tax of Sports 
ILLUSTR.4TED applied for a Soviet 
visa in order to accompany the Amer- 
ican basketball teams to Moscow, he 
received, day after day, courteous 
explanations and firm promi.ses, but 
no visa. The basketball teams flew off 
without him. Finally the visa came 
through— hours before the opening 
game in Moscow, and too late to be 
useful. Only the Russians actually 
know whether Tax’s visa was delayed 
in retaliation for Saveliev’s being 
kept out of Stillwater and Tulsa, but 
a good many Americans will think 
that the Russians did it — what’s the 
phrase?— “just to be ornery ” 

Spellbinder 

■pvREAMS AND ILLUSION are no 
^ strangers to the Giant fan. Those 
passionate partisans following the 
fortunes of the old New York team 
through 68 years at the Polo 
Grounds had often to retire into rose- 
ate imagination to keep the faith, but 
keep it they always did, whether 
their team was in first or last place. 

Last week, the Giants were once 
again in first place, and to many a 
still loyal New York fan it was easy to 
imagine that they were still comfort- 
ably established at the old stand in- 
stead of far-off San Francisco. For 
the deserted New Yorkers this illu- 
sion was happily abetted by a hard- 
working broadcaster named Les Keit- 
er, who recounted the feats of the 
Giants over New York station WINS 
as if the boys were right next door. 

The tools Keiter uses to work his 
illusions are simple and few. They 
consist of only a handful of record 
books, a drumstick, a block of wood, 
two recordings of noisy crowds (one 
calm, one excited), a curt play-by- 
play account of a game by W'estern 
Union wire and a vivid imagination. 
Transmitted directly from Seals Sta- 
dium, the Western Union coverage is 
torn from a teletype machine and 
handed by the half inning to Keiter 
as he sits in the studio. It presents 
only the barest bones of the situation. 
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"We don’t exactly need them hut we’re taking Ike's advice. 
We're hv.tjing (wo infielders and a left-handed uiilily outfielder.” 


Sample: LONG UP bats LEFT. Sic 
(for strike one, called'). But that’s 
plenty for Keiter. 

“Dale Long,” he cries into the 
mike, “the Cubs’ rangy first baseman, 
up there now with that club. Bats 
’em left-handed.” There is scarcely a 
pause as Keiter steals a quick look at 
a record book open before him; then 
he’s off again. 

“Long stands six-four, weighs 212 
pounds. There’s .John Anlonelli now 
looking down for the sign from Catch- 
er Bob Schmidt. Long steps out, has 
a few words with plate Umpire Dona- 
telli. Now he's back again. Now An- 
tonelli goes to the rosin bag. There's 
a breeze blowing in from right field 
and the crowd is still drifting into 
the stands. Antonelli fires'. Lon g takes 
it, strike one; a high, fast ball. He’s 
quick. . . .” If the ball is hit, Kei- 
ter strikes the drumstick (the bat) 
against the block of wood (the ball) 
and most likely signals the engineer 
to play the excited-crowd record. 

Although he follows the Western 
Union account faithfully, Keiter 
doesn’t hesitate to invent colorful de- 
tails. “It’s legitimate to embellish,” 
he says. Totally imaginary characters 
pop up from time to time — perhaps a 
man in a blue jacket who just missed 
catching a foul ball, or a dazzling 
blonde back of the Giants’ dugout. 
The impression is marvelously real, 
however, for Keiter knows baseball 



and when he isn’t broadcasting he is 
watching two games on television as 
fast as he can switch channels, while 
listening, if possible, to another on 
his radio. “I study the players’ idio- 
syncrasies,” he says, “You must an- 
ticipate. The hardest thing is to keep 
talking. A real, live game would be 
easy after this. All you have to do is 
describe. This taps your imagina- 
tion.” Keiter even changes into his 
“game uniform,” a pair of sturdy 
corduroy pants and a sport shirt, be- 
fore entering the studio. “I found I 


was wearing my pants out because I 
slide around the chair so much,” he 
says. Indeed, like a one-man band, 
he is in constant motion, gesturing 
a la Harry Truman, cueing the engi- 
neer, winking at an announcer, heav- 
ing himself out of his chair, tapping 
out those base hits, gulping water. 

Keiter is an old hand at re-creating, 
having done it in Hawaii and San 
Francisco. “They really like baseball 
in Honolulu,” he says. “I used to 
have live audiences come in to watch 
me work out there.” But his efforts 
are well-liked in New York, too. His 
desk is strewn with congratulatory 
letters and telegrams and his show 
has achieved, he claims, the highest 
rating for a single 50-minute block of 
any local radio program since the 
advent of television. 

“We are lucky,” says Keiter, “that 
the Giants are doing so well. But I 
felt that the fans would care. They 
may be mad at Stoneham, they may 
be mad at O’Malley. But they’re not 
mad at Willie Mays.” 

Inaugural Address 

T he new presiuen'T of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club (James D. 
Norris, ex-president) called a press 
conference the other day to discuss 


matters of substance in The Industry 
and, without waiting for a question 
to be fired in anger, sent a warning 
shell screaming across Frankie Car- 
bo's bowed gray head. 

Ex-president Norris once admitted, 
under pressure of a boxing comnris- 
sion investigation, that he had known 
the old Murder, Inc. hoodlum for a 
score of years and in the same breath 
denied (under oath, yet) that he ever 
had discussed boxing with him. Since 
Carbo had been a power in boxing 
for many years this seemed odd. It 
seemed, in fact, that Norris, with a 
little commission prodding, might 
then and there have been made hoist 
by his own canard. The commission 
never did prod him on the point. 

Norris’ successor, Truman K. Gib- 
son Jr., opened his inaugural press 
conference by making it appear (in 
response to no one’s question, remem- 
ber) that he might have a stout mind 
to rule Carbo off boxing’s soggy turl. 

“I have never associated with Car- 
bo,” Gibson said firmly, “and won’t 
start now.” 

This would be a poor time for Gib- 
son to start associating with Carbo. 
A New York grand jury has been 
quizzing Carbo associates in the IBC. 
The heat is on Carbo as it has not 
continued 
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been in years. It has already blistered 
the paint in IBC offices. 

Billy Brown, IBC matchmaker 
whose square monicker is Dominick 
Mordini, has been so reluctant a wit- 
ness before the grand jury that he 
had to be called before a judge to 
get his failing memory strengthened. 
Brown’s principal admission so far has 
been that he talked to Carbo some- 
times “in code,’’ addressing him as 
“Ambassador” or “Uncle.” In these 
calls, made from a tapped drug store 
telephone because it was well known 
that IBC phones had been tapped 
by investigators, Brown would take 
orders from Carbo to match certain 
fighters at Madison Square Garden. 

This was the situation from which 
Gibson was drawing away his skirts 
and from which Norris retreated when 
he resigned a couple of weeks ago. 

“I have been accused,” Gibson 


went on, “of having ‘capacious pock- 
ets and rapacious hands.’ I have never 
had any financial interest in a fighter, 
manager or promoter, nor taken any 
gratuity from them.” 

This could sound like a man boast- 
ing of his negative Wassermann but 
it was not, in the present instance, 
an uncalled-for denial. It was meant 
to put down old rumors that Gibson 
had squeezed illicit dollars out of 
fighters’ purses. Gibson had been ac- 
cused of it in whispers, and now he 
was, by inference, recalling the rumors 
himself and taking an auspicious oc- 
casion to deny them. He had not pre- 
viously seen fit to bring the rumors 
into the open. 

Without precisely repudiating Nor- 
ris, who is still Gibson’s boss because 
Norris owns Madison Square Garden 
and Chicago Stadium, which own the 
IBC, Gibson seemed to be hopefully 


announcing a new economic policy 
for the IBC, a new era of statesman- 
ship, and perhaps he was announcing 
it perforce, because all of television, 
which rules boxing, has been smirched 
by the old policies. The graceful Gib- 
son would never be so awkward as 
to put it in those words, but that 
seemed to be the tenor of his bari- 
tone pronouncement. 

He pointed out that he and Har- 
ry Markson, IBC managing director, 
have been given a “free hand” by 
Norris but he also said that they will 
"continue” to operate according to 
the rules. This seemed to be an an- 
nouncement of the greatest balancing 
act since Ringling Brothers discov- 
ered Unus. 

“We have no commitments with 
anyone,” Gibson said. "The proof of 
the pudding will be in the eating.” 

Bon appelit. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL LOSES A LIFELONG CHAMPION 


People who knew him, and mil- 
lions of Americans felt that 
they did, are trying to share 
with each other now their mem- 
ories of Herman Hickman, who 
died in Washington last week 
at the age of 46. His colleagues 
on this magazine are trying, 
too. and finding it difficult, as 
everyone is, to tell exactly what 
Herman meant to them. 

He was one of the pioneers of Sports Illustrated. 
When he first heard about plans for publishing the 
magazine four years ago, he wrote to one of the editors 
that he was excited about the idea and would like 
to be a part of it. “I realize,” he said deprecatingly, 
“that I am not a professionally trained writer.” The 
editor wrote back, “If you’re not a writer, Herman, 
you’ll do until one comes along.” That exchange con- 
cluded the negotiations: Herman joined the staff. 

He is remembered here, as in so many places, for 
his great zest for all the good things of life. He is 
also remembered here as a serious man. The picture 
in everyone’s mind of the jolly fat man with the great 
fund of stories: the jolly fat man who incongruously 
drawled Shakespeare, Thackeray, Goethe, Robert W. 
Service and his own rhythmic jingles in practically 
the same breath; the jolly fat man with the enormous 
appetite for good food and drink and tobacco and 
late hours was not the whole picture by any means. 


One of the editors who worked most closely with 
him says this: “The real Hickman, to me, was the 
man who had his name on football’s Nine Points fcr 
Survival [SI, Oct. 29, 1956] and the man who thought 
up the Silver Anniversary All-Araerica one afternoon 
as he was flying to a football game in the South. This 
other Hickman was a very serious fellow indeed, and 
behind the grin and the twinkling eyes he was thinking 
earnest thoughts about the subject he considered the 
most important in the whole world : college football. 

“Herman never felt self-conscious about his almost 
boyish enthusiasm for college football. As a matter 
of fact, one of the few things that brought his temper 
to the surface was any display of cynicism toward the 
sport. Herman could get quite steamed up when he 
discovered anything that he thought was hurting his 
game. That’s the only reason he could bring himself 
to criticize— as he did in the Nvie Points for Survival 
—the game that was the focal point of his life.” 

When the first Silver Anniversary All-America was 
being selected, letters were sent to the colleges and 
universities asking them to nominate the players of 
25 years ago who had gone on to make their marks 
in other fields. The University of Tennessee replied 
promptly and said of its nominee, “He has consistently 
reflected great credit on the University of Tennessee, 
the State of Tennessee and football in general.” 

The candidate was declared ineligible for the award 
by the man who had thought up the Silver Anniversary 
idea. For Tennessee had nominated Herman Hickman. 



HERMAN HICKMAN 
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GROWN MEN 
KNOW HOW TO READ 


T hi: National Collegiate Athletic 
Association has just felt obliged 
to convict three eminent American 
institutions of higher learning of the 
weariest crime in the college rule book 
— illegal recruiting. 

Auburn, No. 1 football team in the 
country last year, was found guilty of 
offering a prospective football player 
“illicit financial aid for the benefit 
of himself and his family”— and sus- 
pended from NCAA championships 
and postseason games for three years. 
The Seattle University basketball 
team was banned from postseason 
play for two years— its coach was 
found guilty of ottering two prospec- 
tive players excessive ‘‘financial aid 
and like inducements.” Southern 
Methodist was put on a year's pro- 
bation for rigging up a “tailor-made” 
job with an oil company for a pro- 
spective football player. 

As always in such cases, since the 
NCAA merely delivers its verdict 
and a brief outline of the charges, the 


public may never know all the evi- 
dence that led to its decisions. This is 
not a perfect arrangement, but since 
the NCAA is not in business to smear 
collegiate athletics, most Americans 
will accept its findings on trust. 

Loud complaints rose from Auburn, 
which has been in the final stages of 
an earlier three-year probation. “We 
are deeply hurt,” said its president, 



AUBURN-s Jeff Beard. Ralph Dniughon 
departed for NCAA hearings all smiles. 


Dr. Ralph Draughon. Athletic Direc- 
tor Jeff Beard complained that the 
charges were false — or at least unsub- 
stantiated. One version of the aid 
promised Donald Fuell, a prospective 
quarterback, by an alumnus was a 
$1,700 motorboat, an outboard mo- 
tor, an air conditioner, and his choice 
of an automobile or $2,000 cash. Wal- 
ter Byers, executive director of the 
NCAA, contented himself with say- 
ing that the penalty had been severe 
because although an alumnus had 
made the offer, school authorities 
were fully aware of it. 

At SMU, the student for whom the 
tailor-made job had been arranged 
was identified as Glynn Gregory, a 
freshman halfback. “The most ab- 
surd thing I ever heard of,” said 
Athletic Director Matty Bell. “There 
are lots of kids paid more than he 
was in the oil fields.” 

1 ne only puDiiciy coninte inuiviu- 
ual was Coach Johnny Castellani 
of Seattle University. He handed in 
his resignation, and it was accepted. 
“I am completely at fault,” he said. 
“The rule is there. I’ve violated it.” 

Coach Castellani is right. The 
rules are in the rule book, they are 
clear and they aresimple— and grown 
men know how to read. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

YANKS MAKE 
A MOSCOW STORY 

Soi'iet sports reporters and photographers do not share the personal fame 
of their U.S. brothers in the rrafl but they were on their marks last week 
as the U.S. men’s and umme.n’s haskethall teams played their first games 
against Russiunopponenis in Moscow. Herewith, froniTrud (nstranslat- 
cd /or The New York Times) and Sovfoto, a worei sample of their work: 


I T is difficult to overestimate the 
interest of the sporting public in 
the playing of the American basket- 
bailers in the Capital. Yesterday, 
long before the beginning of the 
games, lovers of sport gathered far 
from the central stadium named for 
Lenin, hoping for a chance to get in 
to see these outstanding matches. 

Every row inside the Sports Palace 
was filled with people. Flags of the 
United States and of the Soviet Un- 
ion hung over the stands. Friendly 
words of greeting in both English and 
Russian were hung above one of the 
stands. . . . 

The American and Soviet basket- 
ball players marched onto the court 
to stormy applause. The guests were 
heartily greeted in the name of the 
Basketball Federation of theU.S.S.R., 
sportsmen of Moscow and sporting 
fans by Comrade Bessonov, chairman 
of the Basketball Federation. 

Then the president of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States 
Mr. [KellumI Johnson took the floor 
to reply. He said: “Dear friends of 
the Soviet Union. We are very glad to 
visit your country and are sure the 
game.s here will promote friendship 
among our sportsmen. We also are 
sure that your sportsmen in the 
United States will receive the same 
kind of hospitality. We have a high 
regard for Soviet sportsmen, Long 
live friendship between our people.” 

These words of Mr. .lohnson were 
drowned by a stormy ovation in the 
hail. Then he presented to the cap- 
tains of the Soviet teams, N. Mak- 
similyanova and M. Valdmanis, sou- 
venirs, bronze statues of basketball 
players. Then followed the national 
anthems of the L^nited States and 
U.S.S.R. Our sport.smen presented 


the guests with large bouquets of 
spring flowers. Then the teams met 
in the center of the court and in pairs, 
shoulder to shoulder, left the court. 

The women’s teams lined up for 
the game. Before the beginning of 
the match the American girls huddled 
and the coach gave them a final pep 
talk. With a loud shout, the guests 
ran to their positions. Then the start- 
ing signal was heard. The struggle 
began, 

After 25 seconds a buzz was heard 
among the spectators when Yeryo- 
mena made the first score. By the 
end of the first minute our sports- 
women are ahead, 3 to 0. But here 
20-year-old K. Washington, who 
turned out to be a wonderful offensive 
leader, made 2 points. Then L. Da- 
vidson put her team ahead. But im- 
mediately the Soviet basketball play- 
ers, due to the efforts of M. Otsa, 
moved ahead again. During the first 
minutes something was wrong with 
the foul shots of the Americans. 
Meantime our girls increased the 
score, 7 to 4, then 8 to 4. But then the 
most dangerous sharpshooter of the 
American team, N. White, cut the lead 
and then Washington tied the score. 

Both teams demonstrated a num- 
ber of brilliant combinations. Soon 
the tempo picked up and the game 
was converted into a fascinating 
sporting performance. 

Especially remarkable on our team 
was Yeryomena, who was ably as- 
sisted by Maksimilyanova and Otsa. 
On the guests’ team, the guard, K. 
Garmes, who demonstrated wonder- 
ful long shots, and Washington played 
a brilliant game. As far as the tall 
B. Sykes is concerned, our team suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing her in the first 
period. At the end of the first half the 



SOVIET ACTION SHOT .shows Dean Kelley 
of U.S. shooting as Mikhail Semenov (No. 

result was 29 to 25 in favor of the 
home team. 

The second period began with a 
new offensive by the Soviet team, 
which soon was ahead, 35 to 29, 35 
to 31. But the American girls began 
to respond with accurate long shots. 
The score was changing rapidly. 

When only 2 points separated the 
guests from our team. Coach S. Bu- 
tautas called time out to give neces- 
sary instructions to the team. After 
that the Soviet girls had more luck 
in attacking the basket despite the 
fact that Yeryomena left the game on 
fouls. The gap in the score increased 
steadily. In this period Kostikova of 
our team played brilliantly, execut- 
ing a number of beautiful combina- 
tions. For the guests, White was again 
outstanding. She is 21 years old. The 
technique and obvious experience of 
these girls were wonderful. 
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10) charges in. Rus.siiins whi.sllwl hefty Russian girls were agile despite weigh). Here V. Kostikova takes a rebound from 

as team dropped behind Americans. finger.s of Edith Keaton (No. 14 1 . Soviet women won both Moscow game.s 61-4C and 48-41. 


The game came to an end and two 
or three minutes before the end it 
was felt that the guests had resigned 
themselves to defeat. With the score 
61 to 46, the Soviet team gained re- 
venge for last year’s defeat at the 
Maraquana Sports Hall |in Brazilf. 
The American girls were the first to 
warmly congratulate the Soviet girls 
for their success. 

After a short warm-up the men’s 
game began. . . . 

Hardly had the whistles of the ref- 
erees, Blanchard of France and Ka- 
shay of Hungary, sounded when the 
attack of Semenov, who played won- 
derfully, brought the first score to the 
home team. Immediately Bochkarev 
made the score 4 to 0. However the 
Americans, due to the efforts of one of 
their giants, Born, gained 3 points. 
After which a struggle of amazing 
sharpness begins. 


The Soviet team played excellently. 
It carried out different offensive com- 
binations both in the center and along 
the flanks. It was felt the Americans 
were a bit puzzled. After Palmer 
pierced the basket and tied the score, 
7 to 7, the Soviet team began moving 
ahead again, 11 to 8, 13 to 10. 

Then the Americans were success- 
ful in moving ahead 1 point. For a 
long time the game swayed back and 
forth. But then with a series of suc- 
cessful attacks the home team brought 
the score to 23 to 16. 

W. Womble, the experienced coach 
of the guests, having lost his coolness, 
jumped up from the bench, shouted 
to his team, then took time out. 

However, the first period continued 
as before to the advantage of the 
Soviet team despite the departure of 
Semenov who gave 14 points to the 
collective. At the end of the first 


period the score is 40 to 31 in favor 
of the U.S.S.R. team. 

The second half starts with a long 
and aggressive attack by the Ameri- 
cans. They slowly but surely nar- 
rowed the gap and after seven min- 
utes after a shot by Bouschka they 
are ahead, .52 to 51. The intense 
struggle reaches its climax. . . . 

In the last five minutes after our 
team completed several offensives un- 
successfully, the guests, on the con- 
trary, accurately and thoroughly 
carried out a number of combina- 
tions, and moved ahead. Besides that, 
almost all the best Soviet players had 
left the court [on fouls]. But the 
American leaders continued to play. 
The result of the game is 74 to 68 in 
favor of the guests. 

It was an extremely interesting 
match which showed the high class of 
both the winners and losers. end 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


GUN DOG HANDLERS. JUDGES AND GALLERY QUIETLY FOLLOW 

URGE FOR THE 
OPEN SPACES 

The old urge to get out in the open where the sky falls to 
natural hori2ons and the air takes on the smell of growing 
things was having its old familiar effect. The Catskill fish- 
erman at left, for instance, chose to wade one morning a 
favorite stream where the water ran high, clear and cold. 
It did not matter that he caught no fish. 

From as far off as Hawaii and Mississippi gun dog fan- 
ciers came to the sage and cottonwood country along Ne- 
vada’s Carson River bottom to take part in the Far West 
Field Trial lahore) and share the excellent company of 
good dogs, sturdy horses and sport. 

In San Juan a bullfight audience was assured there would 
be no bloodshed; the matadors wielded wooden swords. 
But no one told the bull. He, too, sought the open spaces 
{right) but got hung up. When he toppled reluctantly back 
into the ring he proved so Ferdinandish he was let out. 


< INTREPID Angler Morton Sherwood ca.sts icy Chichester 
Creek in New York’s Catskill Mountains, in quest of wary trout. 



FELD JAGER VON GRIEF. A GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED POINTER. WHO RANGES A BUSHY NEVADA COURSE FOR PHEASANT AND QUAII 


lO FOUND THE PROSPECT OF A BLOODLESS FIGHT TOO MENACING 


STRADDLING A FENCE IN PUERTO RICO IS A FECKLESS BULL 



feels better... because it fits better 



PYRAMID RIB Jockct/ Midway 

with amazing “stretch ’n’ hug” knit action 

Now you can get the same comfortable fit plus exclusive Pyramid Rib— the soft knit 
cotton fabric that gently stretches and hugs with every move you make. It’s soft, 
smooth... the most comfortable fabric you can wear. And the extra leg length affords 
protection against chafing. Here is the perfect year ’round garment for men of all 
ages. Dress right — dress comfortably — in new Pyramid Rib Jockey Midway. 

comfort tailored %/GCrC^U Midway 

BRAND * 

maue only 

Known the world over by Ms symbol ^2^ sold In 98 countries / f Cooper's Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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BIG LEAGUE SECRETS: PART 4 



GIL McDOUGALD 
ON THE ART OF 
INFIELDING 

‘The infielder always thinks of the double play. 
It’s the first thing on his mind whenever there is 
a man on base. The infielder, especially the 
shortstop and the second baseman, is geared to 
making the double play any time he possibly can 


TOLD TO ROBERT CREAMER 

Illustrations hy Robert Riger 


Gil McDougald came to the New York Yankees from the 
minor leagues in 1951 and was the Yankees' regular third 
baseynan the next two seasons, though frequently switching 
over to fill vi at second base. In 195Jf he became the regular 
second baseman, filling in from time to titne at third. In 
1956 he became the regular shortstop, filling in now at both 
second and third. In all three of these demanding positions 
he has displayed extraordinary fielding ability; it is unlikely 
that any other man in major league history has played with 
such consistently high skill at so many infield positions. 
McDougald’s success rests as much on his constant study 
of infielding as on his great natural physical attributes. 
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THE DOUBLE PLAY 


SHORTSTOP Four ways to make the pivot 

1. RIGHT FOOT, LEAP AND FLIP 
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2. ACROSS BASE TO RIGHT-FIELD SIDE 
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3. MOUND SIDE OF SECOND 
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4. BACKING OFF 
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SECOND BASEMAN Four ways to make the pivot 


1. RIGHT FOOT, LEAP AND FLIP 






>1. 


2. MOUND SIDE OF SECOND 
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3. BEYOND BASE ON LEFT-FIELD SIDE 
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4. BACKING OFF 
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T.ie infielder is always thinking of the double play, two 
outs. Because of this he is always thinking of the pivot, 
the relay of the ball from second base on to first. The 
pivot is easier for the shortstop because he comes into 
the bag moving toward first base. The second baseman, 
on the other hand, is usually moving almost directly 
away from first. He has to come to second, take the 
throw for the force-out, and then turn and throw back 
to the first baseman. He cannot be running as he takes 
the pivot. He must get to the bag and be set when the 
throw comes to him. Actually, the second baseman runs 
hard until he's four or five feet from the base. Then he 
jockeys in, sort of bouncing from one foot to the other, 
like a boxer, with his knees bent so that he can move 
either way for the throw. With the shortstop, it’s dif- 
ferent. He sprints for the bag, slows a little as he nears 
it, ajid then, when he sees where the throw to him is, 
sprints again and hits the bag at speed. 

The second baseman has four standard ways of mak- 
ing the pivot {drawings above). The fastest way ( 1 ) is 
to jockey into second base, straddle the bag with your 
right foot just touching it, take the throw and make a 
fast fliplike relay on to first. As you throw, lift your left 
foot or leap into the air off your right foot to avoid the 


sliding base runner. If (2) the throw is to the pitcher’s 
side of the base, hop to the left in toward the mound, 
drag your right foot over the bag and throw from inside 
the baseline. If the throw is to the left-field side of the 
base (3), hop to the right, drag your left foot over the 
bag and throw to first from behind the base. Finally (4), 
you can come into the base, tag it with your left foot, 
and then push back toward right field as you throw. 

The shortstop (opposite page) has no standard pivot; 
there are many variations. The fastest way (i) is to hit 
the base with your right foot and make a fast flip throw 
to first, jumping in the air to avoid the runner. It’s hard 
to learn, but it’s quick and efficient. The most popular 
shortstop pivot (2) is to brush the base with your right 
foot as you slide across it to the right-field side. Throw 
on to first from outside the baseline. If (3) the throw 
comes on the pitcher’s side of second, hop to the right, 
brush the bag with your left foot and throw to first from 
inside the baseline. Another way (4) is to come in, hit the 
base with your left foot and then back oft' toward left 
field as you throw to first. 

The good double-play man pivots a number of differ- 
ent ways. Otherwise, baserunners will know where to 
slide to upset his throw and break up the double play. 

CONTINUED 
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GIL McDOUGALD conliniied 



WRONG WAY to feed ii layup to the pivot man is the flashy, 
two-handed, glove-waving lob illustrated here, To some fans 
this may look like a good play, but it isn't. It makes it 
harder for the pivot man to pick up the flight of the ball. 


RIGHT WAY to lay the ball up to the pivot is to make your 
throw clean and simple. Arch the ball as little as pos-sible 
so that it goes in a straight line to his chest. Give him 
your hand, and then let it follow through after the ball. 
Far right: to allow quick movement either way on ground 
ball, don’t spread feet too far apart as you await pitch. 


DOUBLE PLAY Shortstop’s throw 

Feeding the ball to the pivot man on the double play is 
very important. Again, the shortstop’s job is simpler 
than the second baseman’s is. Basically, he has only one 
type of throw to make when he’s feeding the taall to the 
pivot, and that’s an underhand throw to his left. The 
throw should always go to the pivot man’s letters, across 
his chest. That makes it easier for the pivot man to make 
a good relay on to first. I figure the better throw I make 
to him, the better throw he makes to first, and the 
better chance we all have to make more money. When 
the shortstop (or the second baseman, for that matter) 
is close to the pivot, the throw should be a layup, a sim- 
ple, stiff-wristed, underhand toss to The pivot man’s chest. 



DOUBLE PLAY Second baseman’s throw 

If a second baseman is close to the bag, he’ll use a simple layup like the one 
described at the top of the page. A little farther away he has to use a long 
layup, or else half turn and throw sidearm. I use an unorthodox throw that’s 
sort of a backhand flip, the way I’d pass a basketball to a player on my right. 
I can backhand a ball accurately from 12 feet away, and I can get rid of it 
quicker and throw it faster than I can by laying it up. Beyond 12 feet or so, 
you have to turn and throw, a quick arm flip across your body. Far from sec- 
ond you turn the same way, but you cock your arm and put more shoulder 
into it. Never, never grab a ball in the hole to your left and spin all the way 
around to throw to second (see circle). That’s flashy, but you’ll find yourself 
throwing the ball into left field once in a while; once in a while is too often. 




SECOND BASEMAN'S THROWS to the pjvot man (left) are 
shown here in a composite illustration. Close to the base he 
merely lays the ball up. Farther out he can use unorthodox 


backhand flip described above. Beyond a dozen feet from 
the bag, he turns toward the base and throws sidearm. He 
never turns completely around, as shown in the circle above. 
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FINGERTIP CONTROL of the ball {left) means that you try 
to field the ball up on the fingers of the glove, where you 
can really feel it and control it. When I take the ball deep 
in the pocket {righl), it seems to get itself lost in there. 


BALL HANDLING The glove 

Some fielder."? like a “flat” glove, others a “deep” 
glove. Personally, I don’t like a deep glove, one 
with a deep pocket and plenty of web. I think it 
only gives the ball a chance to get buried. I like 
a flat glove, one with less padding, so that your 
hand is conscious of the ball. It’s a sort of finger- 
tip control. An old rule, but one that a lot of 
ballplayers forget, is the one about using two 
hands to catch the ball. Never catch a ball with 
one hand except when it’s absolutely unavoidable. 
The reason is that when you use your gloved hand 
and throwing hand together, you have much bet- 
ter control of the ball, and you’ll make less errors. 


BALL CONTROL The grip 

It’s a good idea to hold the ball with your fingers well 
spaced to avoid throwing sliders. If you grab the ball with 
your fingers too close together, the ball tends to slide off 
one side or the other and curve a little. That makes it 
that much tougher for the player you’re throwing to. 
Throw straight, and throw the same way all the time. Al- 
ways throw to the letters, even when you’re warming up 
before a- game. What’s practice for? You’re trying to get 
things right. Well, why throw anyplace else? An infielder 
should get in the habit of always throwing right to the 
center of the chest, whether it’s a lay'up or a long throw. 



SPREAD FINGERS Well apart on ball {left) when you throw, 
to avoid curve.s and sliders. You haven’t time to feel for 
the seams. The drawing on right shows the way the ball is 
held for quick backhand flip on throws to the pivot man. 


FIELDING The bunt play 


m- 



THROWING The long throw 

The long throw is more complicated than the simple 
feed to the pivot man because it has farther to go. I 
throw mostly with just my arm, across my body, sort of 
a push throw. You can get rid of the ball fast that way, 
which is a good idea. You don’t have to throw as hard, 
and the man catching the ball has a better chance of 
handling it, particularly if your throw is off a little. 
Don’t throw too hard. A hard throw can louse up an in- 
fleld; you get one from a guy, and the next time you’re 
waiting for a throw you find yourself bracing to catch 
it. That throws your timing off, and can ruin a play. 


One of the common plays in baseball is a barehanded pick- 
up and throw of a bunt or a very slow roller. But that's the 
wrong way to do it. You should never use your bare hand 
to field the ball; there’s too much chance for error. There’s 
always a little moisture, a little slickness in the grass. Even 
on a bunt or a slow roller, use both your glove and your 
throwing hand to pick up the ball. It may take a split 
second longer, but you have control of the ball and your 
throw will be more accurate. Racing in and scooping up 
a bunt barehanded looks nicer, but I’ll guarantee that you 
will miss more over a full season by using your bare hand. 
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GiL McDOUGALO coutiniieit 




THE SWEEP TAG gives thp fielil- 
cr a momnnluni lhat helps him 
lo leap out of (he way of the 
runner after he makes the tag. 


THE TAG The one right way 


The proper way to tag a base runner is lo sweep the ball 
across the line of his slide. To set the glove down and let 
him slide into it is to invite him to kick the ball out of 
your glove into the outfield. Stand with your feet on either 
side of the base, an inch or two behind the front edge and 
never in front of that front edge. You get the throw, which 
should come in low. If the runner is sliding in, sween the 
ball in an arc down across his fool and up again. If you liave 
lo wait, don’t plant your glove. Hold it cocked to one side, 
and time your sweep. When he slides, .snap it down and 
across his foot. Keep the glove folded around the hall so that 
if he kick.s it all lie'll do is push the ball deeper in the pocket. 


THE TAG is made by sweeping 
I he glove, holding ihe ball, in 
an arc down and across ihe lead 
foot of ihe runner sliding into 
tbe bag. Never, never permit the 
runner to slide into your glove. 



DECOY a runner on throws 
from right field by standing 
casually until the last split sec- 
ond before the throw comes in. 



THE TAG Throws from the outfield 

Tagging a runner out on throw's that come in from the 
outfield is sometimes a lot tougher than tagging a man 
on attempted steals. The runner and the ball often ap- 
proach from different directions, where on a steal botli 
usually are coming toward you. You liave to Take the 
throw, turn and sweep your glove across the runner’s 
foot all in one motion. The sweep tag is the same, but 
you don't have time to worry about planting your feet. 




v-A 




/ \ 


ON LEFT-FiEUD ihfows, iinchor 
your left foot next to the base, 
then pivot on it as you sweep 
.your glove around for the tag. 

ife 




A 
/ 


— 3 — - 








BE ALERT for the smart base 
runner who may slide wide and 
grab the base with his hand on 
throws coming from left field. 
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JAGUAR 3.4 SEDAN 


Only 7,500 Americans can get a new Jaguar this year . . . 

Naturally, Jaguars are scarce. You just can’t mass-produce a superb car like the 
Jaguar unless you compromise your standards. We won’t. Witness: the pains- 
taking workmanship in the lithe, low body, the hand-finished interiors, the 
watchmakers’ precision in the magnificently coordinated power plant. 


In case you need an excuse to buy a daguar: 


Performance -Tested and proved in 
international race track competitions, 
the famous Jaguar engine provides 
quiet, surging power for starts and safe 
passing. Amazingly economical. 


Roadability —The Jaguar suspension 
system provides ultimate comfort even 
on the roughest of surfaces, prevents 
roll on winding roads. No pitching, no 
wavering. 


Resale Value —You get unbelievably 
high trade-in value because Jaguar, the 
finest car of its class in the world, stands 
up for thousands of miles beyond the 
expected "normal” standards. 






DRESS RIGHT 
You can’t 
afford not to! 


Continuing its 
big first season 
success . . . 

TpvTHE NEW 

reso rluma 

the world’s 
lightest 

Dacron- W orsted 
Suit! 


If you didn’t get it early last year, 
you didn’t get your light-as-a-feather 
Peso Pluma. It was a phenomenal sellout. 
And no wonder— for Peso Pluma combines 
the advantages of a 55% Dacron* 45% Worsted 
blend with a genuine featherweight fabric. 

It has half the bulk of ordinary tropicals, 
about twice the “breathing ability” and a 
resistance to wrinkles you have to see to believe. 
Made of a beautiful Pacific Mills fabric 
and premium-tailored by A. Sagner’s Son, 
you can choose your Peso Pluma now from 
a fresh new selection of colors and 
stylings. But hurry — it sold out 
in a few weeks last Spring! 
The price, a magical $55. Extra slacks, $14.95 


'•MU'l utMTCtT wfiear 


PJICIfIC 

MILLS 


Write Pacific Mills, Dept. Sf'.'J. 261 l'’ifth Ai'e.. New York 16, for the name of yo\>r Vcao Pivmn deafer. 


A Member of BorJinctoji Jnduslries 
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HOLD THE BALL HIGH fts you drive the 
base runner in a rundown. This allows 
you to throw the ball at exactly the 
right instant, without any hesitation. 




NEVER HIDE THE BALL In u rundown. 
You want to be sure that the other 
fielder sees the ball all the time, so 
he’ll be ready the moment you throw. 


THE RUNDOWN Do it fast! 

I can’t stand to see this play go more than two throws. 
It’s sort of an obsession with me, especially if I’m in it, 
because if it goes more than two throws it means we did it 
wrong. The runner should never, never get away in a 
rundown, no matter how great he is. Phil Rizzuto was the 
best I ever saw in a rundown, along with Jackie Robinson, 
but I used to say to myself, if I was in that rundown Phil 
wouldn’t get away. If you do it right, it’s impossible for 
the man to get back to base safely. 

The basic idea is always the same, no matter what bases 
the runner is caught between. Turn him back toward the 
base he came from; the instant he commits himself you’ve 
got him. Assume a runner is caught off first, definitely 
out in the open. If the shortstop has the ball at second 
base, he keeps it. If the first baseman has the ball, he 
throws it to the shortstop and trails the runner by three 
or four feet. The shortstop runs full speed right at the 
runner, his arm cocked high. He doesn’t throw unless the 
runner commits himself toward first. Then he throws to 


SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM shows that First 
Baseman Skowron threw ball to Mc- 
Dougald, who ran at runner, turned 
him. then tossed to Skowron for tag. 


the first baseman, who makes the tag. If the runner does 
not turn back, the shortstop will run into him and tag him. 
If two men are on base and one is hung up, run him 
down fast, but keep an eye on that other runner. If he 
breaks for the next base, you should get both of them out. 
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THE SHORTSTOP The wide, wide range 




Shortstop is the hardest infield position because it has the widest range and the 
longest throw. How far the shortstop can go to his right or to his left helps to 
determine how closely the tliird baseman can protect the foul line or the second 
baseman the right-field hole, without leaving a base-hit gap between their posi- 
tions and the shortstop's. One of the first things a shortstop has to learn is how 
far he can go into the hole to his right and still be able to throw the runner out 
at first base. And he should learn to jockey in quickly (left) on ground balls that 
are hit right at him, so as to get the long throw to first off as fast as possible. 
You can’t wait for them to come to you, as you can often do at second or third. 


ON PLAYS IN HOLE shurt- 
stnp wnil brake sharply on 
his right foot (circle) after 
backhand stop at full speed. 


THIRD BASEMAN CUlS tO 
left to field grounder, as 
shortstop, going far to his 
right, backs up the play. 


1." 


I: 






A 

V 




4 . 





SEQUENCE DRAWING shows shorlslop fielding 
ground bull ai extreme left end of his range, be- 
hind second base. Second baseman back.s up the 
play as .shortstop, still running, throws to first. 


RANGE of the .shortstop is huge. Ground balls hit within big pie- 
shaped sector are, except for bunts, his responsibility. Dolled sec- 
tor A shows the area he covers behind third baseman, sector E 
his range in or out, .sector C his scope to and beyond second base. 
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THIRD INNING 
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O OUTS SCORE 1-1 

In the early innings, men on first 
and third and none out, you go 
for the double play if you think 
you have a reasonable chance of 
making it. You give up a run to 
obtain two outs and empty bases. 


NINTH INNING 


O OUTS SCORE 1-1 

Given the same situation in the 
ninth, you play in, throw home to 
cut off the run (with a chance 
for the double play at first). Only 
one out and two on base, but 
you still have that score tied up. 


NINTH INNING 


O OUTS SCORE 3-1 

Playing at home with 3-1 lead, 
men on second and third, none 
out, play back, hold man on sec- 
ond and get the out at first. If you 
come out of this inning tied up, 
you feel good: you're last to bat. 


NINTH INNING 


O OUTS SCORE 3-1 

Playing at homo with 3-1 lead, 
men on first and third, none out, 
99% of managers would let the 
run score and go for the double 
play. With the bases empty and 
two out, you’re in excellent shape. 


GAME SITUATIONS Variations 

Tiie major league infielder follows standard playmaking 
procedure most of the time, though you always check 
with your manager to make sure what he wants. What 
you do in certain situations (such as men on first and 
third, nobody out) depends on such things as your man- 
ager's orders, naturally, and what inning it is, and 
whether you’re ahead or behind, and by how much. But 
it also depends on little things you’ve learned about 
yourself, your teammates, your opponents: how fast the 
man on third can run in relation to how well you can 


throw to the plate; whether your second baseman can be 
completely depended on to make a good pivot on the 
double play. This detailed knowledge is a major part of 
your equipment in playing successful big league ball. 


PART 5 

RICHIE ASHBURN ON 
OUTFIELDING AND BASE RUNNING 

In the May 19 issue the fleet-footed Phil 
explains how his speed is aided by knowledge 
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ROWING / Don Parker 


The crew to heat: 
Jim’s cultured Yales 


The periscopes are all trained on Yale’s varsity eight and 
it may take a real torpedo to stop Jim Rathschmidt's oarsmen 


C OLD needlepoints of April slant 
down on theHousatonic Kiver and 
drip from the eaves of the Yale boat- 
house. The thermometer stands at 
about 40°— in short, a first-class sit- 
by-the-fire afternoon, but the crew 
squad do not seem to recognize this 
fact. Inside the boathouse 60 of them 
— varsity, juniors and freshmen — are 
making the transition from student 
to athlete, shedding Shetland sweat- 
ers and gray flannel slacks, donning 
blue rowing trunks and heavy sweat 
shirts. There is a buzz of easy talk 
but none of the horseplay of a foot- 
ball locker room. In one corner a fresh- 
man coach strums a ukulele. 

That was the scene at New Haven 
the other day as the Yales got ready 
for two full hours of wet, punishing 
drill on the river. The opening of 
their season was just a week away. 
They had been picked by most of 
the experts as the best crew in the 


land, and they meant to prove it. 
But until they got on the river they 
meant to be as agreeably relaxed as 
if they were indeed spending an aft- 
ernoon by the fire. 

This is part of the tradition of the 
Yale boathou.se, where well over a 
century’s worth of old crew heroes 
look down, a bit stiffly as well as 
proudly, in rows of pictures on the 
wall. It is also part of the method of 
Coach Jim Rathsehmidt, a tactical 
philosopher with ideas of his owm 
about when to up the beat and when 
to lower it. As men got into their 
rowing gear, Rathsehmidt occupied 
himself with a game of shove-half- 
penny— an innocent diversion learned 
at Henley in which coppers are skit- 
tered across polished wood toward a 
pair of target lines. His opponent 
was Jerry Romano, rigger and care- 
taker of the Yale shells. Romano 
won, whooped gently and announced, 


“I always beat him. He must owe 
me a million.” 

‘‘O.K.,” said Jim, ‘T owe you.” 

In Rathschmidt's tight program, 
his daily game of shove-halfpenny 
should last just long enough to give 
his oarsmen time to relax and joke 
with each other. ‘‘It’s the only time 
they have to get to know each other,” 
he said. "I can't have a bunch of 
strangers rowing together.” 

Then it was time to up the beat. 
The varsity shell was lowered into 
the water. ‘‘Time trial today,” 
Rathsehmidt called to Bill Beckloan, 
the cox. ‘‘Mile and five-sixteenths— 
Henley distance.” Romano started 
the coaching launch, and as soon as 
Jim was aboard he pulled out into 
the wake of the varsity shell which 
was moving upstream. 

• 

In a manner of speaking, Rath- 
schmidt has been moving upstream 
all his life. He never attended college. 
“Wasn’t bright enough to get into 
Princeton,” he says. His rowing ex- 
perience was confined to a schoolboy 
crew at The Hun School in New Jer- 
sey. But rowing has been in his blood 
since he was 8 years old and big enough 
to wrap his hands around a pair of 
sculling oars. 

“When I was at prep school, I 
lived with my uncle, John Schultz,” 
he recalled one night recently dur- 
ing dinner at Mory's. “Uncle John 
was the rigger at Princeton. A grand 
guy. There wasn’t a thing he didn’t 
know about boats. Even built a scull 
once. He always had rowing people 
around the house at night. Huge oars- 
men. I remember listening to their 
talk and watching them, filled with 
admiration for the kind of men they 
were— big, -strong and quietly self- 
possessed. I always wanted to be one 
of them.” He smiled, sheepishly, as 
though caught in involuntary con- 
fession, and shoved his empty plate 
across the scarred table. The worn 
.surface was covered with carvings by 
members of the 1924 Yale crew. 

“Those were good years,” he said. 
"Some nights Uncle John would get 
restless and he’d say, ‘Come on, kid, 
let’s take a drive.’ We’d go down to a 

coiiliniml 

Color Pkotofraph bp Rirhard Sleek 


MASTERS of the shell game, Jim Rath- ► 
schmidt and his Yale crew present a pic- 
ture of quiet confidence that challenge.s 
any crew in the land tu try to beat them. 


TALE'S POST-OLYMPIANS: GARNSEY. HOLBROOK. LAMBERT, CLARK AND OSTHEIRMER 
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The man loho Jater became the leader of the famous Morgan's Confederate Raiders offers to send 
Old Croto — "as good as eoer ment doton your throat"— to Dr. Henry Fox of Lexington, Kentuchy. 
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ROWING rondnucd 

tavern on Nassau Street where the 
rowing buffs used to hang out. He’d 
talk and I’d listen. I never got bored. 
When he died in 1936 I sort of took 
over his job. It wasn't anything I had 
ever planned.” Except for time out 
during World War II as an infantry 
officer, -Jim stayed at Princeton for 
14 years as coach of the freshman, 
lightweight and then heavyweight 
crews. In 19-50 he was offered the head 
coaching job at Yale, and he said yes. 

Yale went through its first sea- 
son under Rathsehmidt undefeated 
in sprint competition, hut the high- 
light of his career came in 19.56 when 
the Eli crew won the Olympic eight- 
oared event in Australia. 

NO BRASS BAND 

‘‘I discovered then,” said Jim, 
“that life would always proceed in an 
orderly fashion at Yale no matter 
what the records of its athletic learns. 

“I returned to New Haven expect- 
ing a brass band to greet me at the 
station. No brass band. Well, maybe 
a small party back at my office in 
Ray Tompkins House. No party. I 
finally met one of the assi.stant track 
coaches in the hall. He greeted me 
with ‘Hi, Jim, where you been lately?' 
‘Australia,’ I replied modestly. ‘Oh 
yeah,’ he said to me, then added, 
‘How did you make out?’ 

“I went home that night feeling as 
though I were the only ruffian in the 
crowd, but filled with a wonderful 
sense of satisfaction.” 

As his launch followed the varsity 
shell up the river for the time trial, 
Rathsehmidt kept a wary eye on the 
water in front of the shell. The river 
was still high and crowded with flot- 
sam. From time to time, from his 
swivel seat in the bow of the launch, 
Rathsehmidt spotted floating debris 
and shouted warnings to Becklean in 
the shell. Even a small timber could 
rip a 30-foot wound in the belly of 
the shell. 

The crew moved upstream rhyth- 
mically, in seemingly perfect unison 
to the untrained eye. But Rath- 
schmidt continually discovered im- 
perfections, to be corrected with 
bursts of instructions over a power 
megaphone. 

The time trial was run downstream 
and there was no doubt that the 
swollen river current aided the oars- 
men tremendously. But even so, the 
clocking of just under six minutes for 


the mile and five-sixteenths was phe- 
nomenal. 

“They say we’re the crew to beat,” 
said Rathsehmidt back at the dock. 
He studied his powerfully lean oars- 
men as they trooped by. “I guess we 
are the crew to beat.” 

Yale is. Rathsehmidt has the finest 
collection of oarsmen in the country 
and, providing he can find the right 
combination, the Elis should be un- 
defeated. His stroke and No. 7 seats 
are manned by veterans of the 1956 
Olympic boat, Bob Morey and Rusty 
Wailes, and a reliable stern pair is the 
most important part of any racing 
crew. John Cooke, another member 
of the Olympic crew, is back in his old 
No. 3 spot, although Rathsehmidt 
has been experimenting with him at 
the bow seat. John Holbrook, at the 
No. 5 oar, is the only other holdover 
from last year. New to the boat are 
Bill Garnsey, Sam Lambert, Emory 
Clark and John Ostheirmer. Rath- 
schmidt i.s .still experimenting with 
their seating, however. 

In their first outing this year Yale 
trimmed a good Boston University 
crew by more than three lengths. 
Yale’s next outing comes this week- 
end in the Blackwell Cup against 
Pennsylvania and Columbia on New 
York’s Harlem River. Penn could 
prove to be Raihschmidt’s undoing. 
Coach Joe Burk retains five of the 
eight oarsmen who finished second to 
Cornell’s great undefeated boat in 
la.st year’s IRA and, if anything, his 
1958 crew is better. The Quakers 
trounced Rutgers in their opener 
three weeks ago and last week led all 
the way in beating Princeton by a 
full length in the Childs Cup. Colum- 
bia, vastly improved, was third. 

'i'he Penn victory over Princeton 
was something of a surprise. The Ti- 
gers had defeated Navy in their first 
outing and were favored to win the 
Childs with comparative ease. 

Syracuse, too, despite an opening 
loss to Harvard on the Charles River 
last week, is capable of pressing Yale, 
and the Orange will get its chance 
May 17 on Princeton’s Lake Carnegie. 
However, it will be the only chance 
for Coach Loren (Big Bear) Schoel, 
since Yale, because of a 106-year-old 
cojnmitment with Harvard, does not 
row in the IR.A.. 

Oddly quiet, but always dangerous, 
is lanky Stork Sanford of Cornell. 
Sanford lost his entire varsity crew, 
last year’s national champions and 
winners at Henley. “We won’t be as 

contifiued 
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Play the pretty way. . . 

New Marilynn Smith 
Clubs by Spalding! 


If you're a gal who likes golf, these Marilynn Smith Clubs should 
be yours. This top professional, a member of Spalding’s Golf Ad- 
visory Staff, helped design them . . . they’re tailored to suit a 
woman’s style of pla3^ 

Every club in the set is SYNCHRO-DYNED . . . precision-matched 
to bring a wonderful new consistency to your game. 

Beautifully made — beautiful to look at— the persimmon woods 
are light cherry-stained, with the latest look in golf. Both woods 
and irons have Tru-Temper “Rocket” shafts and “Tru-P'orm” 
grips in light blue perforated leather. 

The Venus— for ladies only! Created especially for a woman’s game, 
the Venus has a live rubber center for plenty of distance, plus a 
durable cover that stays white far longer. Unconditionally guaran- 
teed, as all Spalding merchandise. 

sets the pace in sports 


powerful this year,’’ says Sanford, 
“but I can’t say I'm pessimistic.” 
The Cornell boat will be composed of 
members of last year’s undefeated 
jayvee boat and several promising 
sophomores. 

Wisconsin, the only crew of con- 
sequence in the Midwest, is ham- 
pered perennially by late spring thaws 
on Lake Mendota. The Badgers are 
four to si.x weeks behind other crews 
in training, but Coach Norman Son- 
ju is used to this handicap. “I think 
we are considerably better than last 
year,” he said the other day after 
timing his varsity in 9:04 for the 
mile and three-quarters. “We had a 
slight tail wind,” Sonju admitted, 
“but then we weren’t quite up to 
our racing stroke either.” 

COAST RULERS 

On the West Coast, Washington 
and California still rule the waters, 
though Washington, because of an 
NCAA probation, will not be able to 
compete in the TR.A, championships. 

Even dour, straight-talking A1 
Ulbrickson, the Huskies’ coach, calls 
it “Washington’s best crew since the 
war.” And many an oldtime Husky 
crew buff regards the 1958 varsity 
eight as one of the four or five best 
crews in U.S. history. Though Wash- 
ington will not be permitted to race 
against the best in the East this year, 
it will journey to England to com- 
pete in the Royal Henley Regatta, 
and Ulbrickson’s men have a good 
chance of winning. 

California’s coach, Ky Ebright, 
while rating Washington “the power 
of the West Coast,” is not giving' 
anything away to the Huskies. The 
Cal crew has twice beaten Southern 
California this season and also holds 
a win over UCLA. 

“The sport is reviving here,” says 
Ebright. Stanford has fine new facili- 
ties and UCLA will have them in a 
short time when the Marina Del Rey 
Harbor is completed.” Ebright hopes 
to bring his men back to the IRA this 
year. Cal meets Washington on the 
Oakland Estuary May 10 and Stan- 
ford at Redwood City May 17. The 
Washington-California race will un- 
doubtedly decide the West Coast 
champion. 

All in all it looks as though Yale’s 
year is here. But Jim Rathschmidt 
is sure, even if he wins them all, some- 
one will be asking him around mid- 
July, “How did you make out?” end 
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The Phiglish Drinking Public 
recovers from its staggering loss 


First Club Member: Whut. no Lampliglilcr Gin on tl^e promises? 

Second Clulj Member: Emigrated to America, old boy. Precious few 
l>ottfe.s left bore. 


First Club Member: This is not to be tolerated, sir! Get me the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer! 

Second Cdid-) Member: Not necessarv. The P.M. has already ar- 
ranged a meeting at the summit. 


Lamplighter Cun 

The costlier Englisli Gin .Americans now liave finiily in Inuul — as dry as yon can buy 



LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. 
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HORSE Rik.c\uo / Whitney Tower 


Silky goes social 


California’s colossal hobo 
conquers feminine Kentucky 
in his very first try 

N ormally the opening day of 
Churchill Downs’ Derby meet- 
ing is a cozy social gathering where 
the old regulars gather to gossip about 
the big race one week ahead. Last 
Saturday’s renewal veered from this 
tradition, for the rainy afternoon pro- 
duced an astonishing opening-day 
record crowd of about 20,000 as w’ell 
as enough excitement and tragedy to 
insure that this week’s 84th Derby 
will be one of the most talked-about. 

The erow’d came to see the east- 
ern debut of Silky Sullivan, and the 
way the ladies stormed the paddock 
shrieking such non-Thoroughbred re- 
marks as, “Oh, you darling creature,” 
and, “You are pure heaven, Silky 
boy,” a refugee from the nightclub 
circuit w'ould have been convinced 
that the object of this attention must 
be either Sinatra or Presley. 

And Silky by no means disgraced 
himself. For one thing his race, known 
appropriately as the Stepping Stone, 
was only at seven furlongs (compared 
to the Derby’s mile and a quarter), 
and all week long Trainer Reggie 
Cornell had been saying perfectly 
frankly that his concern was not for 
Silky to win but for him to run a re- 
spectable race and return to his barn 
in good condition. In this Silky did 
just fine, for although he finished 
fourth in the six-horse field he was 
beaten only 2 '4 lengths for all of it 
and was eating up the ground in his 
usual fashion at the wire. Willie Shoe- 
maker didn’t let Silky drop as far 
back as this California phenomenon 
has been known to get, but the pair 
gave many a Kentucky disbeliever a 
pretty convincing show of pure abil- 
ity. For example. Silky, after going 
only a quarter of a mile, trailed by 32 
lengths. After half a mile he was 31 
lengths to the rear, and with only an 
eighth to go he was still 13 lengths 


out of it. But in that last eighth he 
gained 11 lengths, and although most 
of those in attendance were unaware 
of it Shoemaker worked Silky on out 
beyond the finish line— going the mile 
in 1 :36 4/5 and the mile and an eighth 
in 1 :51 1/5. 

Silky Sullivan, running on an off- 
track, probably did his condition a 
world of good. The winner, Belleau 
Chief, who had done little before this, 
was timed in 1 :22 4/5, only a fifth 
off the track record. 

THEN TRAGEDY 

The other big Derby news of the 
week was most tragic. Bill Hartack, 
who is the regular rider for Calumet’s 
fav'ored Tim Tam, suffered a bfoken 
leg when slammed around in the 
starting gate by a fractious 2-year- 
old filly named Quail Egg. Hartack 
announced from a hospital bed w-ith 
his usual determination that if he 
could get a special plastic cast made 
he would be willing to give it a try on 
Tim Tam. But nobody believes for 
a minute that Trainer Jimmy Jones 
would take a chance— even with this 
great rider— with any jock in leas 
than perfect condition. On that sub- 
ject Jones was pretty noncommittal 
but did say that he might wait until 
after this week’s mile Derby Trial to 
make a final decision on Tim Tam’s 
rider. He gave the assignment on Tim 
Tam in Tuesday’s Trial to Ismael 
Valenzuela: if the boy got on well 
with the horse he might have the big 
ride on Saturday. So this could be a 
great break for Ismael, who was born 
in the year Cavalcade w’on the Derby 
(15)34), and is the younger of the two 
Valenzuela lads from McNary, Te.xas, 
who have both been riding well this 
spring. 

Jones pointed out, “Tim ’fam isn’t 
much of a problem horse, and he’s the 
sort who could and should run well 
for just about anybody.” My modest 
hunch is that Tim Tam is going to 
make May 3 another happy day for 
Calumet. Behind him: Jewel’s Re- 
ward, Gone Fishin’, then Silky, end 
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NATURE / Joh7i O’Reilly 


Red-crested hero 


The pileated woodpecker is 
showing other birds how 
not to become extinct 

l-’hotograph by David Goodnow 

W E HEAR much of man’s efforts to 
save this or that threatened 
species of wildlil'e. but now it is time 
for man to lift his hat and extend a 
deep, appreciative bow to the pileat- 
ed woodpecker, a bird that has set 
about bravely saving itself from ex- 
tinction. 

About the size of a crow, the pileat- 
ed, or crested, woodpecker is bigger 
than any other American woodpecker 
except the ivorybill. Shy and furtive, 
it was originally a bird of the deep 
forest, usually operating higli in the 
leafy canopy where it was seldom 
seen. The pileated is a mighty woods- 
man, hacking away at dead and 
insect-infested trees with its strong 
bill. Sometimes the chips it sends fly- 
ing are a couple of indies wide and 
several inches long. 

In the first quarter of this century 
the pileated woodpecker was declin- 
ing at an alarming rate. The forests 
in which it once was at home had 
dwindled to become second-growth 
wood lots interspersed with wide 
fields and pastures. Ornithologists 
feared that the species would go as its 
environment continued to shrink. 
Bui then tlie pileated began chang- 
ing its mode of life to suit the condi- 
tions at hand. 

Lacking tlie preferred virgin for- 
est, the bird gradually found that it 
could get along in second growth. It 
probably has to work a little harder 
but it finds ants, beetles and other in- 
sects in smaller trees. It also drops 
down to tear old stumps apart to get 
at the woodpecker food they contain. 
It developed the habit of crossing 

I PILEATED PATER brings food for the hun- 
gry mouths of his two screaming son.s. 


fields and open country to get from 
one wood lot to another. And as 
the birds became readjusted their 
numbers increased and they began 
showing up in areas they had desert- 
ed years before. 

In making this adjustment the 
pileated woodpecker is becoming less 
shy. The National Audubon Society 
now gets reports of the birds even 
coming to feeding stations around 
dwellings. They have returned to 
wooded areas like the Palisades In- 
terstate Park at Bear Mountain, 
K.Y., and in Everglades, Fla. a pair 
came right into town and built a nest 
in a palm tree in front of the head- 
quarters of a rod and gun club, an 
astonishing display of boldness for 
a pileated. 

Despite their large size these strik- 
ing birds may be around without be- 
ing noticed. The pilealeds are rather 
silent birds except in the spring when 
they give voice to a call somewhat 
like the flicker’s but louder and deep- 
er. Their nesting holes are usually 
made high in dead trees, anywhere 
from 15 to TO feet above ground. 
Their white eggs number three or four 
and the incubation period is 18 days. 
The male does most of the work in 
digging out the nest hole and also 
does the greater share of incubating 
the eggs and caring for the young. 

Almost everybody is glad to learn 
that the.se giants of tlie woodpecker 
family are solving their own prob- 
lems of survival— except the opera- 
tors of certain light and power compa- 
nies in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
There the birds have taken to hack- 
ing so many boles in utility poles 
that hundreds have had to be re- 
placed. The companies have tried ev- 
erything they could think of to stop 
the birds but nothing seems to work. 
Now scientists are conducting a three- 
year study to learn why tlie birds do 
it and what will stop them. Nonethe- 
less, it is good to know that the spe- 
cies is solving its own problems in the 
face of rough going. end 
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BOATING / Mort Lund 




Meet the 


An exclusive introduction 
to jets— the power revolution 
about to hit boat racing 


T his year it's come: the age of the 
jet racing boat. The first magnifi- 
cent, sleek monsters of the new age 
now make their public debut on this 
page. At the upper right, poised like 
a praying mantis, is the pontooned 
hull planned by Seattle’s whiz hydro- 
plane designer, Ted Jones. The wide, 
powerful hull below it is being built in 
Detroit, proving that the hydro men 
of the Auto City are still seized with 
a fervent ambition for a boat faster 
than any Seattle has, come jets or 
whatever. 

The huge boats represent fairly dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem of 
high speed on water. The Seattle boat 
has made use of the pontoon design 
of the world’s first jet, Englishman 
Don Campbell’s Bluebird. The De- 
troiters have taken the possibly trick- 
ier course of keeping their hull in one 
piece. First of all, both boats are aim- 
ing for the world straightaway record 
of 239.07 mph, now held by Bluebird. 
Secondly, since they are also engi- 
neered to take the corners of a race 
course {Bluebird is not), they are 
aimed at each other. Tliey may even 
get together for an e.xperimental duel 
during one of the regular unlimited 
hydroplane meets this year. 

Detroiters started thinking jets less 
than a minute after they heard that 
Ted Jones (whose boats have been the 
major source of pain to the Detroit 
unlimited class hydro fleet) was mon- 
keying around with a jet engine. Lee 

§Gh06nitli; Detroit's loatiing ownot; 

got together with Les Staudacher, 
the leading resident designer, and 
plans for a Detroit jet began to cook. 

“I’ve been in orbit since I got into 
the jet project,’’ said Staudacher re- 
cently. “This is a great dream, and it 


lUustTations by Ray Pioch 


DETROIT JET hss aluminum-plated mahogany 
plywood hull 36 feet long, ll>j feet wide, and 
weighs 6,000 pounds. The J-35 engine puts out 
4,000 horsepower, drives hull 300 miles an hour 
on straightaway. Stern extensions on each side 
are made to increase stability by pulling the 
rear planing surfaces farther behind engine. De- 
sign Ls by Les Staudacher of Kawkawlin, Mich. 


continued 
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SEATTLE JET has a Duralumin hull which is 34 feet long, 
12 feet wide across pontoons and weighs 7,000 pounds. The 
J*47-19 engine delivers about 6,000 horsepower, and can push 
hull past 300 miles an hour. At top speed, the boat will touch 
water only on a few square inches— at end of the wedge-shaped 
section under stern and at tail of each pontoon. De.sign, by 
Ted Jones, is like Don Campbell’s Bluebird, world’s first jet. 



PLANING SURFACES of Detroit boat 
{shown 071 Us side) are marked in red: one 
on forward step, one on each stern section. 



CELACLOUD 

“The Caravan” sleeping bag is 
filled with Celanese’ great new 
gift to sleep: Celacloud acetate. 
Super -comfortable Celacloud 
shields you from damp, hard 
earth— makes a light, easy-to- 
carry bag. Non-allergenic, warm, 
mildew, moth, insect resistant. 

“The Caravan” is 36" x 80”, weighs a mere 
8 lbs. Sturdy green water-repellent poplin 
cover, dannel lining. Detachable headllap 
canopy. Big plus: a 100-inch zipper zips 
two bags together. See your store or write 
Hirsch - Weis Canvas Products Co., 7 N. W. 
Front St., Portland 9, Oregon. 

Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16. 

CeUmBsuS Cclocloua T.M. 

contemporary fiber 
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“A'o, no, Doc — mermaids don't hai>e legs” 



Our trained observers liave 
diseovererl lliat in 1957 more 
low-haiulieap w omen golfers 
played 1'illeist than ever be- 
fore. Titleists. like all Acuslinet 
balls, are sold through golf 
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JET BOATS conLinued 

says in the fine print that I get the 
privilege of giving it the first ride.” 

Staudacher has unbounded enthu- 
siasm for the jet, because he sees a 
fine time coming when there will be 
a regular swarm of jets in the land. 
They will have to race in a separate 
class from the unlimited propeller hy- 
dros, but jets will easily race faster 



dacher has constructed 32 hydros. 

(180 miles an hour plus) for half the 
cost. Currently the minimum bill for 
an unlimited is about $30,000. Jets 
do not have the expensive propellers, 
gearboxes, struts, shafts, and oil cool- 
ers that are continually busting up on 
propellered craft. Best of all, the jet 
Staudacher uses can be picked up for 
junk prices (around $350). 

'Tt w'on’t be long,” says Staudach- 
er, happy at the thought of all the 
new hulls to be built, ‘‘before all the 
hydroplanes go to jet power.” 

Staudacher ought to know what 
he is talking about. The Staudacher 
woodworking factory (main business: 
church pews) of Kawkawlin, Mich, 
has turned out 32 propeller hydros 
since Staudacher built My Sweetie in 
1949. {My Sweetie was given by in- 
dulgent Auto Heiress Anna Dodge to 
her son Horace for a birthday pres- 
ent.) Staudacher has built to every- 
one’s plans, including last year’s best 
unlimited, Hawaii Kai, a most suc- 
cessful Jones design. 

Staudacher’s main problems with 
the jet are, first, to take care that the 
hurricane air stream charging at a 
boat going 200 to 300 miles an hour 
doesn’t get under the hull and flip 
the whole w'orks and, secondly, to 
make the jet maneuverable enough to 
race. He will keep the air out from 
under the hull by making her shape 


Make It Easy on 
Yourself with 
clubs made to 
FIT YOU! 


If you're like some 
golfers, you keep buy- 
ing different brands of ^ 
standardized, production- 
line clubs, vainly hoping 

to find some that fit. You 
never will. 

Why not make it easy on ^ 
yourself? Order a set of ^ 

Kenneth Smith clubs. fl 

They're made in a com- ^ 

pletely different way-rhand 
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SEND 
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FREE ^ 
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Why 




So why keep on buying and trying misfit, pro- 
duction-line clubs? They can’t possibly fjt you, 
because they weren't made for you. Write 
TODAY for Kenneth Smith's Correct Fitting 
Chart and free booklet on hand made clubs, 
custom made to FIT YOU. 


Kennelti Smith 

GOLF CLUBS 

BOX 41-S KANSAS CITY 4I, MISSOURI 

World's iorgesf Custom Club Af ofcor 
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extremely fine forward. The steering 
system is still a question. Staudacher 
says he hopes to go to airplanelike 
tail fins. 

The jet engine itself presents no 
problem, although it screams like a 
lost banshee and throws a considera- 
ble tail flame while warming up, ac- 
cording to Staudaeher. As the motor 
settles down to a bass roar, the flame 
retreats inside the engine housing, so 



SEATTLE DESIGNER Ted Jonfs ha.s 

pioneered big hydros since 1950. 


there is no chance the No. 2 man in a 
tight race will end up well-done. 

Staudaeher works out his engine 
—4,000 whistling, growling horse- 
power— just a hundred yards from 
the kitchen where his wife Lois pre- 
pares the family meals. 

“It is awfully loud,” admitted Mrs. 
Staudaeher, who has never been over 
to see the engine. “Lester almost got 
killed the first time he started it. He 
had put a piece of metal in there some- 
where and, when he started the en- 
gine. the metal flew right out, went 
through Lester’s hat and put a hole 
in it. If it would have hit him in the 
head, it would have killed him.” 

In spite of this inau.spicious start, 
all else seems to have been going pret- 
ty well with the Detroit boat. Stau- 
dacher plans to put her in the water 
by July 1 , 

“Then she’ll go,” said Staudaeher. 
“Two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred in straightaway time trials,” he 
added with an eye toward Camp- 
bell’s Bluebird. 

Back in Seattle, Bluebird's record 
is also being eyed, and very confi- 
dently, by Ted Jones. “I began think- 
ing about the possibilities of building 
a jet boat a long time ago,” said 
Jones, standing before a drawing 
board in the recreation room of his 
continued 
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YOUR BEST BET FOR COMFORT 


. . . BASS Golf Shoes 

Wherever you play, your feet will find the going 
smooth and comforloble In these fine golf shoes. In 
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JET BOATS continued 



Alligator... 

the coat you'll live in! 


50 hondsome, so comfortable, you'll reach for your 
Alligator in rain, sun, cold. Choose from all- 
weather outercoats to feather-light rainwear, from 

51 1.75 to $54.75. Shown; Alligator Gold Label, 
America's most wanted gobordine, ail wool 
worsted, $42.75; Alligator Coacher®, plaid lining, 
patch pockets. Fine combed cotton, $25.75. 


. THE COAT YOU’LL LIVE IN 

^^Uigator 


At Better Stores 




This new drive 

is a rubber-to-ruhher connection 
that jtives non-slip power to the 
front wheels of the new Huffy 
Power-Drive mower, without tire 
wear. A special new design gives 
this mower "natural handling" 
control. It handles like a push- 
type. but power does the work. 
You've never seen a mower like it. 


Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or ocher sympcoms of acid indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-rhe-spoc relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips' Tablets will make you feel 
better— almost instantly— because they contain 
one of the world’s fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 





SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

most flesible, 
coolest on 
deck. 

court, campus. 

SPERRY W 

top-siderX 

Rubber Ave., Naugeluck, Ct. 


Lake WashinrEton home on a recent 
Sunday. “It was shortly after the 
first time I saw pictures of a jet plane. 
1 believe it was a classified movie at 
Boeing early in the war. I do remem- 
ber that Mussolini was in the picture 
watching this plane.” 

Jones says that when Campbell 
and his friends first began to work 
on Bluebird in 1951 Jones gave them 
the benefit of considerable thought 
on the subject, including several 
rough sketches of pontoon designs. 

Any good pontoon design, accord- 
ing to Jones, channels the air past the 
sides and lets it out from under the 
hull before it builds up dangerous 
pressure. 

“Propeller hydros utilize the air 
stream under the hull to lift them 
off the water,” said Jones. “At 250 
to 300 miles an hour, we can’t use 
this aerodynamic lift because, if we 
did, the boat would take right off 
and fly.” 

To illustrate his point, and to ac- 
commodate Sports Ilix'stratkd’s 
request for a plan drawing of his jet, 
Jones spent a good part of this partic- 
ular Sunday muttering and perspir- 
ing, with his drawing board set atop 
the bar. 

In his usual Sunday at-home garb— 
slacks, beaten-up carpet slippers and 
a short-sleeved shirt which showed 
the arm scars from years of motor- 
cycle and boat racing — Jones sweat- 
ed through some six hours of pains- 
taking trial-and-error drawing board 
work until finally at 10 p.m. he was 
satisfied with his output and sat 
down to eat some pizza and banana 
cream pie his daughters had made, 
his first meal since breakfast. 

“I don’t like to be one of these 
guys who talks and never does,” he 
said with a wave at the finished draw- 
ing, “but this one will get built, 
and it will set the world straight- 
away record. 

“And,” said Jones, with a nod east- 
ward in the direction of Detroit, “it 
will be a racing boat as well. Just 
wait.” END 
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mission, power steering, radio, heater, air condi- 
tioning. You can "charge it", too! 

Use NATIONAL’S one-way, inter-city service. 
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FISHING / Thomas H. Lineaweaver 



WANT TO 



BUY A BOAT 


let Glasspar help in your selec- 
tion. Read "A LESSON FOR 
LANDLUBBERS/' a 28-page 
booklet written especially to tell 
you and your family all you need 
to know about selecting, piloting 
and maintaining your own boat. 
Be an informed and confident 
boat buyer. Send 25c in coin to; 

^p/^ssp^r 

19101 Newport, Santa Ana, California 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FIBERGLAS BOATS 



The tempestuous 
tarpon 


To many anglers the joys of 
spring are incomplete 
without a tangle with tarpon 


AFTER a southern winter of un- 
Xa. equaled nastiness sportsmen will 
be comforted to hear that the tarpon 
remain undismayed. Unlike the hap- 
less angler who was hard put to es- 
cape the elements, all the tarpon had 
to do w'as go straight down and stay 
there until the weather brightened. 
Now these muscular fish are again 
tumbling and rolling in silvery hordes 
along Gulf and Florida coastlines. 
And to many sport fishermen there is 
hardly a more thrilling sight or more 
thrilling news. For the tarpon is a 
gregarious and perpetually famished 
fellow' and particularly so at this time 
of year when he is migrating north- 
ward. There are few lures or natural 
baits he can resist, and when he re- 
alizes that the angler has foxed him 
with a prickly bit of hardware he be- 
comes strikingly indignant. 

Time after time he will hurl his 
flat body out of the w'ater, scales 
shining like silver dollars, gill plates 
rattling. Long ago these tempestuous 
aerobatics earned him the title “silver 
king,” and it is a happy circumstance 
for anglers that the king’s domain is a 
vast and accessible one. It reaches 
(for all practical angling purposes) 
from both coasts of Florida to Brazil 
and there are a myriad of bays, inlets 
and rivers within it w'here an itiner- 
ant angler can jump a tarpon or two 
almost any time. And, even though 
he ranges in weight from mere ounces 
to well over 200 pounds and six feet 
in length, the fact that he is gen- 
erally found in shallow water and 
jumps rather than runs makes him a 
much favored quarry on light tackle. 


I caught my first tarpon 10 years 
ago from the quay at Christiansted 
on St. Croix in the Virgin Islands. 
After dinner I would walk down to 
the harbor and cast feathers and plugs 
to a school of small tarpon which 
rolled every evening in thin shafts of 
light from quayside lamps. When I 
hooked one he w'ould arch upward as 
only a tarpon can in his frenzy to 
throw the hook. Usually he did throw 
it, for a tarpon’s mouth is very hard 
and a sportsman is fortunate if he 
hooks a third of the fish that strike. 
But one night I snagged one securely, 
and as he plunged around the harbor 
a gallery of islanders packed around 
me and I felt like a tennis player must 
on the center court at Wimbledon. 
For 20 minutes my ancient plug- 
casting tackle held together, and to a 
ringing shout from the gallery I 
pulled a 30-pound tarpon onto the 
quay. The shout, though, was not an 
appreciation of angling skill. Food is 
dear in the islands and even a mal- 
odorous and gristly tarpon is food. 
The gallery pounced on my trophy 
and carried it away for the pot. 

KEYS FOR TARPON 

Since that first one, I have taken 
many more tarpon and released many 
in many places. To my mind, how’- 
ever, from April until Julj' (though 
there are some tarpon there all year) 
the Florida Keys is the finest tarpon 
country there is, and sooner or later 
every light-tackle angler with a bent 
for tarpon (and bonefish) will find his 
way to the tiny community of Isla- 
morada, 70-odd miles south of Miami 
on Upper Matecumbe Key. The 
guides there and on neighboring Keys 
are master tarpon anglers themselves. 
They charge $40 for a long day’s fish- 
ing and can supply tackle. 

There is little else to do at Islamo- 
rada but swim, bake in the sun and 
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WILD JUMPS ARE TARPON’S SPECtALTY 


after fishing enjoy an incomparable 
meal of green turtle soup and stone 
crabs at the Green Turtle Inn. 

A day for tarpon out of Islamorada 
begins an agreeable time after sun- 
rise. The flat-bottomed skiff holds 
two ajiglers and the guide, and he 
iike.s to fish, too. Pushed by a 40-hp 
outboard motor, the skiff skims 
through a maze of channels. The wa- 
ter change.s from bright green to blue 
and back to green. Cormorants 
perched on channel markers crane 
their necks and flop foolishly away. A 
pelican glides by. Blue and white her- 
ons stalk the shallow flats, and now 
and then the guide chases a twisting, 
frightened porpoise around the chan- 
nel. The skiff passes the Rabbits and 
the Arsenickers and other Keys of 
mysterious name. They are uninhab- 
ited except for birds, and birds have 
yet to build hot dog stands and fes- 
toon them with neon lights. Eventu- 
ally, 12 miles from Islamorada, deep 
in the Ray of Florida, the skiff stops 
at always productive Nine Mile Bank. 
There are tarpon closer to Islamora- 
da, but the “back country” is known 
well only to the guides, and there is 
a lot of it. 

The guide tips up the motor and 
poles along the edge of the bank. A 
shadow appears ahead of the skiff and 
a tarpon rolls briefly. An angler tosses 
out a plug and retrieves it slowly, 
twitchingly. The plug disappears in a 
boil of water and a shimmering tar- 
pon of a hundred pounds or more 
bounds skyward. 

Often a school of tarpon is located 
in one of the “lakes” or patches 
of deeper water between Keys and 
flats. They are feeding on mullet and 
the water will be a milky white as 

coyttinued 
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ANGLER AT LARGE continued 



THUNDERBIRD 


General Electric 
all-transistor 10,000- 
hour rechargeable 
pocket radio 

Sleek and trim in its jewelry-finish 
aluminum case, this General Electric 
pocket radio stands out in sporty 
company. One set of rechargeable 
batteries plays up to 10,000 hours. 


GO BIG LEAGUE 
WITH MACGREGOR 
GLOVES AND MITTS 



Ihf Choice of Those Who Ploy the Came" 


Gil />tc0ou9alcT depends on Ms MacGregor 
glove to give big leogue performance. So con 
you. Natural Pocket really holds boll. Secure, 
bolonccd, one piece ' Spider" Web is double- 
laced for strength. Tie-down onchors web. toe- 
ing through heel orsd little liriger locks padding 
in ploee — forms natural "break." See these 
gloves ot your MacGregor dealer. Go "Big 
Leogue." Go MecGrcgor! 


THE MACGREGOR CO. Cincinnati 3^ O. BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • EOIF • TENNIS 


terrified mullet and purposeful tarpon 
churn up the bottom with their mill- 
ing. Tarpon are less boat shy then, 
and I remember one liol June day 
when my wife San and I and Guide 
Dick Williams staked down on the 
edge of one such lake. 

The tarpon, looking like gigantic 
cigars in the murky water, glided by 
within a few' feet of the skiff, too close 
for an orthodox cast. Instead, using 
a swinging motion, we plopped our 
plugs in front of the cruising fish and 
ducked as they struck, jumped and 
hurled the plugs back at us. San 
picked up a spinning rod and looped 
the plug in a generally tarponward 
direction. Her cast w'a.s short and she 
reeled in to try again. But before she 
could lift the plug from the water a 
tarpon mouth w’hich seemed as vast 
as a hippo’s gaped a foot from the 
skiff. For a fraction of time we looked 
down a fong tarpon gullet and then 
the mouth snapped sluit on the plug. 
San dropped her rod, Dick Williams 
clamped his foot on it and we cringed. 
The tarpon started to run and the 
line parted. Up he went in one awe- 
some jump, plug and a wisp of 
line trailing from his mouth. When he 
came dowm the skiff rocked and we 
were drenched with spray. 

Although fishing around the flats 
is, in my frankly biased opinion, the 
most exciting and productive way lo 
chase tarpon, it is not by any means 
the only way. 


IN CLASSIC TARPON PICTURE TRIUMPHANT 



Batteries recharge automatically— 
just put radio in handsome leather 
recharger-travel case (not shown) 
and plug into any AC outlet. Binoc- 
ular-style carrying strap clips on or 
off in a jiffy. Wonderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman! 
eo-dny tuTiiten warraritu on both jiorts and 
labor. Cc’ieral Rleirtric Compant/. Hadio 
Jieceiver Dipt., Bridgeport g. Connecticut. 

Model P765. 

~ProgreiS Is Our Most Imporfanf Prodvd 
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Under every Key's bridge, for ex- 
ample, there are tarpon of various 
size. At night (more rarely during the 
day), as the tide tears shrimp, crabs 
and other tarpon fare from the flats, 
they feed actively, sounding like a 
shooting gallery as they leap after 
bait and fall back into the water. 

Many sportsmen anchor a skiff up- 
tide and cast into the shadows of a 
bridge. Some fish from the bridge it- 
self or from the bank. Others troll. 
There is no dearth of thrills around 
bridges and the tarpon are willing. 

Then, too, there are schools of 
small, five- to 30-pound tarpon on 
some hard flats and it is wonderful 
sport to wade after them with a fly 
rod. Fly tackle for tarpon is roughly 
the same as salmon tackle, and the 
more adept practitioners with rod and 
streamer are now boating tarpon of 
over 100 pounds. 

r;o 10O-POUNPER 

I am still waiting for my first 100- 
pound tarpon. I have had him hooked 
many times and once almost had him 
on the scale. I was fishing with spin- 
ning tackle in the deep water under 
Bahia Honda Bridge, below Mara- 
thon on the Keys. I had fought the 
tarpon for over an hour, and he was 
so tired that he lay on his side no 
more than 10 yards from my skiff. 
Then, without warning, he jumped 
high and after him rose the stark, 
T-shaped head of a hammerhead 
shark. My tarpon was unceremo- 
niously clipped in two. end 


SPORTSMAN HOLDS ALOFT HIS TROPHY 
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BAG BOY 


WORLD'S FAVORITE GOLF CART 





Yes, over 525,000 golfers (many of them 
women) get more fun out of golf with a 
Bag Boy. It rolls easily; follows without 
urging. And quality of design, materials and 
craftsmanship make Bag Boy the leader. 


SHE APPRECIATES THE GOLF CART THAT IS 
EASY TO HANDLE. Bag Boy folds automat- 
ically at the touch of the toe. Can be rolled 
along when folded so she need never carry it. 
Bag Boy springs cushion the fairway shock. 
She’ll play relaxed, finish her game as fresh 
as a daisy. 


BAG BOY IS BACKED BY A THREE -YEAR 
GUARANTEE. Along with her Bag Boy she’ll 
receive this “worry-free" guarantee: assur- 
ance that her Bag Boy will always be in 
tip-top shape. Give the woman golfer in 
your family a gift she’ll love this Mother’s 
Day ... a Bag Boy. 

mm 

New ’58 models now at pro 
shops, department and sporting 
goods stores. Priced from $29.95. 
Genuine Bag Boys are made 
only by Jarman-WiUiamson. 601 
N.E. 28tb .^ve., Portland. Ore. 



Tip from the Top 


JIM TURNESA, Elmsford, N.Y. 


Shoulder to shoulder 


P i-,\YIN0. GOLF SHOT begins for everyone, I think, with visualizing 
the flight of the shot he intends to hit. This done, each golfer sets 
himself up for the type of shot he wants to play. I go about it like this. 
I set up my grip, which, as I hardly need say, is as important as anything 
in golf. Then I set up my stance, for balance. Then, in the swing itself, 
I try to get my club set up at the top of the backswing in relation to my 
right shoulder: I try to swing the club back only to the point where my 
two hands are at the same level as my right shoulder— no higher. Hit- 
ting through the shot, I work on much the same principle, that is, 
I swing through to a position where my hands reach the height of my 
left shoulder. 

Shoulder to shoulder— I make this my main thought because I believe 
it keeps my swing uniform and produces timing. I know I will lose both 
consistency and rhythm if I let my hands get too high going back. My 
arms and the club face will coil out of line. Subconsciously I know the 
club face will be correct and under control if my hand.s stay at right- 
shoulder height on the backswing. This confident feeling about the cor- 
rectness of my club face and the position of my arms enables me to con- 
centrate from that point on primarily hitting the ball in the center of the 
club face. This, I feel, helps to correct all the contributing actions of 
the swing. 

When you think in terms of swinging from shoulder to shoulder, you 
know you are swinging well within yourself. In my experience this is the 
highway to timing, when you avoid pressing and hurrying the action 
and^you are swinging within yourself. 



At top of backsH'ing 


On Iho follow-through 


NEXT WEEK: Harold Sargenl on hiiling with both hands 
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FOR FENCE 
TO FENCE 
CARPETING . . . 


the "’°<^«'^'’]y[anor 

by Jacobsen 



lllualralcri: The Hl-itick Manor with Electric Starter and KraloDlie Grass Catcher, by Jacobsen. 



Close trimming. You can 
trim neatly lo within H ol 
an Inch ot walls, trees end 
other obstacles. 



Mows beneath overhang- 
Ing shrubbery. Out-front 
culling unit lets you get 
under bushes and shrubs 
with ease. 



Over walks andf lower bads 
Exclusive rear roller drive 
allows trrmming over edges 
of walks and flower beds 
without scalping. Saves 
90% of tedious trimming. 


Because we believe you, too, would like 
to own a power mower that will give 
your lawn that “outdoor living room” 
look, this unsolicited letter written by 
the owner of a Modern Manor may 
convince you that a Jacobsen is your 
right choice. 

"Gentlemen: Recently I decided that, 
with my new home, a power lawnmower 
would be a good investment. 

“I asked a local dealer to bring out a dif- 
ferent mower each Saturday until I could 
decide which one lo buy. We tried electric 
mowers, rotary mowers, and nearly every- 
thing the industry had to offer. Then he 
brought out a Jacobsen 21" Manor. It may 
have been a demonstrator— I don't know 


— but I wouldn’t let him lake it back. I 
had my mower. 

“T am an engineer, but even if I were not, 
the pride of ownership of a product so ob- 
viously well designed and built would merit 
comment to the makers. If you built auto- 
mobiles or boats or anything else, I would 
buy them with confidence.” 

Very tridy yours, 

R.M.f. 

San Diego, California 
Illustrated above: The Modern Manor Shear-cut 
6-blade Reel Mower. Model 28E. 21-inch cutting 
width. S229.S0. Electric Starter, Kralastic Crass 
Catcher and Riding Sulky, extra. 

16 Reel and Rotary Power Mowers to choose 
from. Look under "Lawn Mowers" in the yeiiow 
pages of your telephone directory for Jacobsen 
nationwide sales and service. Also available 
throughout Canada. 


Jacobsen cfi 

JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY • RACINE. WISCONSIN Dept. SI-5S 


Subsidiaries: Johntim Li 
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We 

proudly announce 
a Golf Club 
worthy of the 
name . . . 



SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 
DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 Fifth Ave.. N.V. 3S. N.V. 



Build up from a letdown 


The advanced push-up gives you 
a stretch to straighten the body 

This advanced three-point push-up is the last in Bonnie’s 
series of exercises using kitchen furniture as apparatus. Be- 
fore tackling it, you should have thoroughly mastered the 
regular push-up. The tyily difference in this advanced form is 
that you raise yourself from chairs instead of from the floor. 
The more difficult version strengthens the chest, back and 
insteps and helps keep the body straight. This exercise might 
be called an extreme stretch, so don’t be discouraged if at 
first you are uncomfortable while doing it. Start easily with 
one push-up and work up to more as your strength increases. 




With each hand on a chair and your feet on 
a third, your elbow.s bent, lower your body 
slowly resting your weight on hands and feet. 



p Stiffen arms and raise your body, balancing 
on hands and toes. If your strength is not 
equal to this, do only “letdowns” at first. 
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sweetest 
performance 
value 
in 

America 


Play this by ear for a moment: This world-famous 
British beauty actually averages 60,000 miles with- 
out a major overhaul. It’s raring to go up to 78 
miles per hour . . . gives 40 miles to the gallon . . . 
service is rarely needed but very easy. And the 
whole family can enjoy the ride with plenty of hat 
and leg room. Just a touch folds down the back 
seats making 30 cu. ft. of carrying space available 


thru the trunk or side doors. Now you know the 
score . . . the 1958 Triumph 4-door Sedan (or 5-door 
Estate Wagon at $1899*) is Amei-ica’s sweetest 
performance value. Come for a guest-drive at your 
Triumph dealer now! Ifyozi’re pla^inivg a European 
trip, it pays to write for our Overseas Delivery 
Brochure. STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR CO., 
1745 Broadway, Dept. BS5, New York 19, N. Y. 




CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


A useful coffeehouse recipe 


T he favorite games of the Euro- 
pean coffeehouse— the card-play- 
ing center of the Old World— are 
played with fervor and gusto. The 
moaning and the groaning, the gloat- 
ing and emoting are part of the fun. 

In a bridge game, however, such 
histrionics — called for obvious rea- 
sons “coffeehousing” — are tabooed by 
some four and one-half pages of the 
laws book. Under special circum- 
stances, however, the subtle possibil- 
ities of the coffeehousing art have 
been explored by the experts. A clas- 
sic example was told to me by my 
good friend, Pierre Jais, one of the 
foremost players in France. Pierre’s 
team had just administered a sound 
thrashing to me and my teammates in 
the World Championship match be- 
tween France and the U.S. played 
in Paris in 1956. To soften 
the blow he told how, in 
an "anything goes” family 
game, he was outwitted by 
his father. 

The contract was four 
spades, and the opponents 
had taken the first three 
tricks. Jais fih was declar- 
er. The remainder of his 
hand was solid except for 
one card— the queen of 
trumps. He could finesse 
either way for the missing 
card, and the fate of his con- 
tract depended on guess- 
ing correctly. So Jais bland- 
ly claimed 100 honors! 

Dummy’s trump ace was in 
plain sight, so the opponent 
holding the queen would 
know at once that this 
claim was impossible. But 
if he protested, the location 
of the missing queen would 
no longer be in doubt. 


Neither opponent said a word, but 
Papa Jais picked up his pencil and duly 
entered 100 points for honors on his 
son’s side of the score. Naturally, de- 
clarer fine^ed for the queen against 
the other opponent. And, also natu- 
rally, it was papa who produced the 
missing lady to win the setting trick. 

In serious play, expert players are 
never guilty of coffeehousing, but 
they delight to take advantage of in- 
ept coffeehousing. A favorite victim 
is the player who always hesitates 
when he does nol have the honor 
with which to cover a lead. After this 
happens once, an observant declarer 
has a sure-fire guide to all two-way 
finesses. The only problem is the op- 
ponent one meets for the first time. 
And sometimes one can diagnose even 
a complete stranger. 


Both sides milnerable 
SouMi dealer 



The bidding was commendabl)'’ 
brief between opposing pairs of stran- 
gers. South opened with two no 
trump, and North jumped right to 
six. Declarer won the opening club 
lead, knocked out the ace of diamonds, 
captured the club return and found 
it necessary to locate the queen of 
hearts in order to make the slam. 

Eventually he led the heart jack 
from his hand. West huddled briefly 
and played small. I am not going to 
tell you which opponent held the 
queen of hearts, but South guessed 
wrong and went down one trick. After 
the opponents had left the table, 
South apologized to his partner. “Sor- 
ry,” he said, “I couldn’t tell if West 
was a coffeehouse huddler or a double- 
crosser.” 

“Lunkhead,” his partner replied. 
“Your first play should have been the 
jack of spades?” 

You see what North meant, of 
course. South leads the jack of spades. 
No matter what card West plays, 
dummy will win the trick with the 
king. But when South returns to his 
hand with a diamond and leads the 
jack of hearts. West is no longer a 
stranger. If West huddled over the 
earlier play of the jack of spades, 
when he couldn’t have the queen, de- 
clarer would know how to 
find the queen of hearts. 
When South led the jack, if 
West huddled, it was a sure 
thing that he did not have 
the missing lady. 

EXTRA TRICK 
An opening bid of two no- 
trump announces a hand 
with 22, 23 or 24 points in 
high cards. It takes a com- 
bined total of 33 points to 
justify a small slam bid, so 
if the responder has 11 to 
13 points, he can safely 
jump to six. At the same 
time, he knows that a grand 
slam is out of reach. With 
more than 13 points, how- 
ever, the responder should 
make some effort to explore 
grand slam prospects. A 
combined total of 37 points 
is enough to insure that 
his side holds all four aces. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Know'fi l)y llic company il keeps 

The splendor of V.O. comes from art, not cliaiuo. 

A cenf iiry of experieiu-(> illuminates tlie moment 
of (liseo\’<'ry that liere in a }^'lass is the source, 
and mid, and tinal test of grealness in a spirit. 

nonurs finest Canadian rhisky 

SfAGRAU-DISTiLLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY-A BUNO ..OF BARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 





New Kodak Cavalcade Projector 



You turn it on . ■ . it docs the rest! New, superbly automatic 
projector gives beautiful, big-as-life color slide shows! 


Sit back and relax. This l^rilliant new color slide 
projector (reais_>w like a guest. 

The Kodak Cavalcade Projector changes slides 
all by itself! Even if you leave the room, the show 
goes on. Slides continue to change — aiilomaiically ! 

Your slides keep in constant focus. No matter how 
many you show, you never have to re-focus. The 


Cavalcade has a sharp //2. 8 lens — plus 300- or 500- 
watt ilhnnination at the llick of a switch. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new Kodak 
Cavalcade Projector. \\’ilh prc\icvv screen, self- 
cover, remote-control cord, built-in screen pointer, 
S149.50, or $15 down. {Prices are list, include Federal 
Tax, and are subject to change ivithout notice.) 


changes slides b y itself ! 




Fully aufoni'itic timer 
shows slides at choice of 
4-, 8-, or 16-secnncl inter- 
vals; Siplit-second changing. 



Remote control clmiirf- 
in<?, up to 12 feet from 
prvojector. Control show as 
\ou sit witli guests. 



Forward or backward 
changing with control 
wheel lets you reverse slide ,■ 
sequence at any time. / 




Constant focus because 
slides arc automatically 
“treated” with tempera- 
ture-controlled air. 


Exclusive editing fea- 
ture lets you remove one 
slide, replace it with an- 
other while in projector. 


Right-side-up insertion 
of trays prevents spilling. 
Trays hold up to 40 slides 
in new protective guards. 






New built-in exposure meter cameras 
give you glorious color slides: Kodak Signet 
50 {far left) ha.s exceptional //2.8 lens. With 
hasholdcr and two reflectors, S82.50, or 
$8. .50 down. Kodak Retina IlIC Camera 
is basis of world-famous system of photog- 
raphy, Has rangefinder, interchangeable 
fjl lens. $17.5,00 or $17.50 down. 

See Kodak’s %reat TV shows: 

"The Ed Sullivan Show" and '"The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet." 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Wailful 

of 

Plates 


T hk only man in the country 
with 43 lines in Who’n Who in 
America and 4,i)00 license plates in 
his garage is a distinguished Du Pont 
chemical engineer named Thomas H. 
Chilton. On the opposite page are 
some colorful old tags from his collec- 
tion — representing 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and the prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Chilton started his hobby by sav- 
ing the plates from the family cars, as 
many another motorist has done. In 
1930, however, he seriously began to 
assemble a complete set of American 
plates and now is only about 100 short 
of that goal. 

Chilton has contacts all over the 
nation and in some foreign countries 
who keep him supplied w'ith all the 
latest samples. 

Along with the tags, Chilton has 
acquired much license plate lore. And 
an extensive field it is. For instance, 
some states, like New' York, have spe- 
cial letterings which cops generality al- 
low- extralegal privileges, and these 
plates can be the source of much po- 
litical gravy ; others, like Connecticut, 
raise legitimate money by charging 
an extra fee for people who like to 
flaunt their initials or nicknames on 
their plates. And lately many .states 
have used their plates as free adver- 
tising to lure tourists, e.g., “vaca- 
TIONL.AND,” “10,000 LAKES.’’ 

Tricky shapes are out now, un- 
der the recent agreement among the 
states and the provinces of Canada 
and Mexicoon a standard 6-by-12-inch 
model— a development Chilton takes 
in stride. What he really wants are 
some of those elusive oldtimers. Any- 
body have a 1910 Maryland? end 



Symptoms of unrest at 
Lower Montgomery Street 
Olive or Onion Society 


Last year those well-known San 
Francisco intellectuals, the Lower 
Montgomery Street Olive or Onion 
Society, voted in favor of the con- 
servative 3-to- 1 Martini. 

Their recipe: 3 pans gin to 1 
part Cresta Blanca Triple-Dry 
While Vermouth. 

But dissen.sion arose. Not con- 
tent with the safe though somewhat 
earth-bound 3-to-l job, some rebel 
souls championed the 4-to-l, some 
even the 10-to-l or free-orbiting 


Martini, Fierce forensics and un- 
couth cries featured their latest 
Martini Tasting, at Romanoff's 
atop Nob Hill. 

But on this all parlies agreed: 
the best Dry Martinis are made 
with Cresta Blanca Triple-Dry 
White Vermouth. Martinis made 
with this very white, very dry ver- 
mouth arc bright as liquid silver, 
alive with subtle flavors, brimming 
with light and humor. They should 
happen to you. Try some ! 


CRESTA BLANCA TRIPLE-DRY WHITE VERMOUTH 


L It) K—Tasiini; coinmiiiee meiiibers: Willard Cox, Barney Voyd, Paid ,\'yelaiid, Tom CoUard. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY • LIVERMORE. CALIFORNIA 
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THE LONELY, 
LOYAL 

MR. STONEHAM 

by ROBERT SHAPLEN 

The Giants’ owner is one of baseball’s best>liked but 
least understood men. Here, as he starts anew in San 
Francisco, is a warm and revealing picture of him 


H orace C. Stoneham, the presi- 
dent and principal owner of the 
San Francisco Giants, is not a man of 
many dimensions— baseball has al- 
ways been and always will be the ma- 
jor interest of his life— but he is nev- 
ertheless one of the most complicated 
men in the game. On the one hand he 
has been called a highly knowledge- 
able executive and creator of pennant 
miracles, and on the other a senti- 
mental, bad businessman who must 
be held chiefly responsible for the de- 
mise of the Giants in New York. 
Both, and a lot else, pro and con, may 
be true, but from a personal stand- 
point these are essentially superficial 
observations. The most significant 
thing about Horace Stoneham as an 
individual is his truly massive loneli- 
ness. It is that which casts his moods 
and guides his actions, which drives 
and goads him, and which, depending 
on what he does about it, makes him 
the best or worst of companions. 

The forms of Stoneham’s loneliness 
are both private and professional. 
Publicly he is an almost solitary fig- 
ure on the contemporary scene. Vir- 
tually the last of the devoted club 
owners who grew up in a bona fide 
baseball and not a business atmos- 
phere, whose love of the game and 


emotional investment in it transcend 
the cold realities of dollars and cents, 
he has friends but few confreres 
around him. At a National League 
meeting there are many men he can 
talk to but not many he can remi- 
nisce wdth, for where Stoneham pre- 
fers to deal in memories, others, like 
Walter O’Malley, nowadays want to 
deal in money. 

Stoneham runs the Giants as if 
they were one big family, which, more 
than most teams, they are This often 
resulted in the operation being called 
“old-fashioned,” overloyal and dila- 
tory; but, in part at least, this is sim- 
ply a compensation for his own lack 
of family ties. He would like to be 
bound by them, but no longer can be. 
A Catholic, he has been separated 
from his wife for many years. He 
doesn’t get much of a chance to see 
his daughter, Mary, who is married 
to an Army officer, or his three grand- 
children, aged 7, o and 2. Even though 
he and his 30-year-old bachelor son, 
Charles H. (Pete) Stoneham, have 
been working associates in recent 
years, they hav’e a silent if not dis- 
tant relationship, which simply seems 
to make them lonely together. 

It is no secret that Stoneham, who 
is also an extremely shy man, has fre- 


quently found solace in drinking. He 
does it publicly as well as privately 
and is the first to admit it, as he did 
recently at an Old-Timers gathering 
In San Francisco. There, in his first 
major appearance in town, he insist- 
ed on getting up to speak, rambled 
for 10 minutes and then self-con- 
sciously suggested, before sinking into 
his chair, that “some of us drink too 
much. . . But there are always 
people who take care of Stoneham 
when this happens, and, as time goes 
on. he shows an increasing ability to 
take care of himself, at least to the 
extent of knowing when not to start 
again once he has stopped; and on 
several occasions he has stopped for 
considerable periods of time. 

San Francisco has a well-earned 
reputation as the hardest-drinking 
city in the country (its cirrhosis-of- 
the-liver rate is highest, and its citi- 
zens drink more than three and a half 
times the.national average). Accord- 
ing to the psychiatrist who heads the 
local center for treating alcoholics, 
the city is a magnet for people dream- 
ing of fame, fortune and fabulous suc- 
cess, and when their dreams don’t 
turn out many of them turn to drink. 
In his new home Stoneham has a 
good chance in the next few years of 
achieving all three basic objectives, 
and if he continues to do his share of 
drinking on the way, the chances are 
also that no one in San Francisco will 
call him for it. 

Certainly no one at the Old-Timers 
beer session did, and the city’s atti- 
tude is typically summed up by the 
two men chiefly responsible for bring- 
ing the Giants to San Francisco, 
Mayor George Christopher and Su- 
pervisor Francis McCarty. “Sure, 
Horace has his failings, but we all 
have,” McCarty says. “We’re happy 
to have him here and he’ll have as 
many friends helping him as he had 
in New York.” Mayor Christopher, 
who did most of the negotiating with 
Stoneham, was quick to learn what 
others have long accepted, that there 
are times when there is no sense talk- 
ing to him. “When I see that Horace 
is argumentative,” says Christopher, 
“I just get up and walk away. The 
next day everything goes fine.” 

So far, everything has been going 
fine in San Francisco for Horace 
Stoneham and the Giants, in contrast 
to the troubles Waiter O’Malley had 
(and still has) in Los Angeles (see 
page 11). One of Stoneham’s finest 
qualities is his patience, and with it 
goes a commendable lack of greed. 
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A MAN OF COMPLEX OPPOSITES, STONEHAM SMILES SHYLY BENEATH A GAUDY HAT 


He has demonstrated this while 
O’Malley, ever since he made the big 
decision to go west, impatiently has 
been drooling /or profits. As one San 
Francisco writer put it not long ago: 
“Horace didn’t create ulcers for every- 
one by running all over the Bay Area 
in search of a larger temporary home. 
He set himself up in business, took 
what was available, said he was going 
to be here a long time, and made 
friends like sixty.” 

This doesn’t mean O’Malley and 
the Dodgers won’t make a lot more 
money a lot faster than the Giants. 
But by 1959, when Stoneham has his 
brand-new stadium with a capacity 
of 45,000 all built, O’Malley will still 
be without a permanent abode, and 
the novelty oi the Dodgers may also 
have worn off in Los Angeles. Cer- 
tainly, if Stoneham’s transplanted 
Giants can offer San Franciscans a 
fairly con.sistent brand of good base- 
ball, which their prospects promise, 
the experience of the past decade, 
when they were in the red half the 
time, ought not to be repeated. 


O VKRI.OOKINO San Francisco Bay 
and Hunter’s Point Naval Ship- 
yard on Candlestick Point, the new 
ball park will be located in one of the 
relatively warm and unfoggy pockets 
of the city — a better spot than the 
site of Seals Stadium. Even so, the 
weather is apt to be a problem. Over 
the past 30 years the mean summer 
temperature in San Francisco has av- 
eraged only 59°, which is considerably 
lower than the major league average, 
and .summer there generally tends to 
be a coolish time of the year (Mark 
Twain once said, “The coldest winter 
1 ever spent was one summer in San 
Francisco”). 

But quality, more than weather, 
may decide the Giants’ future. This 
insistence on quality points up the 
fact that, like New York, San Fran- 
cisco is a highly cosmopolitan city. 
As Frank (Lefty) O’DouJ, the vet- 
eran player, manager and profession- 
al San Franciscan who was a Giant 
batting coach this spring and would 
be a popular choice to manage the 
Giants some day, said to me, “Wheth- 
er they go out to the park or not, they 
know the game out here and they love 
it, and that’s why they appreciate 
class and demand results. If Stone- 
ham keeps the Giants in the first di- 
vision, he’ll keep up his attendance.” 
But as O’Doul and others warningly 
add, Willie Mays alone won’t be 


enough. Everyone agrees: When 
something falls with a thud in San 
Francisco, you can hear it all the way 
back East, 

Horace Stoneham is fully aware of 
this. When he appeared at the dinner 
oS the Old-Timers, who comprise a 
fixed number of 150 ex-ballplayers 
from semipro ranks up to the ma- 
jors, he did manage to convey, de- 
spite his rambling delivery, that the 
quality of the game was what he 
cares for above all things on earth, 
and that he will do his best to return 
the Giants to their former prowess. 
As the beer flowed, Stoneham could 
observe the crudely inked, sentimen- 
tal but sharply worded posters around 
the room. “To the Skipper,” said 
one. “We are given to understand 
you are as precious as a diamond 
stone, as sweet as ham. Welcome to 
San Francisco.” Another, perhaps 
more to the point, read: “A message 
to the San Francisco Giants Baseball 
Club. The San Francisco Old-Timers 
Baseball Players Association wel- 
comes you to our Beloved City, the 
city that knows how. We wish you a 
million tons of luck, win the j'en- 

NANT. THEN THE WORLD SERIES, SUC- 
CESS IN 1958.” 

A few days later, having discussed 


the Giant operation with his nephew, 
Charles (Chub) Feeney, who is the 
team vice-president, and with Leo 
Duroeher, who managed at the Polo 
Grounds from 1948 to 1955, 1 followed 
Stoneham down to Phoenix, where the 
Giants then were training and where 
he lives part of the year. I wanted to 
find out what he had to say about him- 
self and the game he has devoted his 
entire life to, and about the past and 
the present and thenow-so-important 
future. Stoneham and two friends, 
a state senator and the manager of 
the Adams Hotel, met me at the air- 
port, and between 5 p.m. and 4 the 
next morning there wasn’t much time 
for serious conversation. 

Around noon T made my way back 
to Stonebam’s villa, a large, sprawl- 
ing bungalow with beautifully land- 
scaped gardens near Scottsdale, 17 
miles from Phoenix, in the shadow 
of Camelback Mountain. Stoneham 
was baking out in the sun. but he 
came into the living room when I ar- 
rived and slowly sipped a soft drink 
brought him by his veteran all-round 
servant, Austin Tinsley, the only oth- 
er person there. Within a few min- 
utes he seemed miraculously to have 
recaptured his alertness. In his white 
co'/ilinved 
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robe, in the white house, with the 
glaring sun outside, he looked more 
at ease, more at home in the vast 
desert than anywhere else I had seen 
him. It may have been the stillness 
that suited him. 

“I’ll get a place of my own even- 
tually in San Francisco,” he said, 
when I asked him where he planned 
to live the rest of the time. ‘‘I’ll take 
a small apartment first, because e\'- 
erybody tells me to wait a while before 
I decide what part of the city I love 
best. But New York? I’ve dosed dowm 
there. That’s gone.” 

He said the last briskly, almost as 
if he wanted to avoid talking about 
the many long associations he had 
left behind. I asked about such close 
friends as Toots Shor, the restaura- 
teur, and others whom he would see 
otdy occasionally henceforth. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve already 
made a lot of new friends in Califor- 
nia. And I’ve found some old ones 
who mov'ed out there 13 years ago. 
Sure. I’ll miss Tootsie and the rest, 
but things change. We had to move 
on. There was no alternative.” 

The identification of Stoneham 
w'iLh the Giant-s is so close and has 
obtaitied for so long that it seemed 
logical to start at the beginning, back 
when his father, Charles A.. Stone- 
ham, a Wail Street operator and min- 
ing man, bought the team, and even 
before that. 

“Dad came home one night in the 
fall of 1918,” Stoneham recalled. 
“Mom and I were sitting there. I was 
15 years old then and I remember 
just what he said: ‘Maybe we’re gon- 
na liave a ball club.’ It was quite a 
moment. Pop was always a fan and 
he was a close friend of John Mc- 
Graw'’s. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I met Mr. Mc- 
Graw today and we talked it over. If 
we can make a deal, we’ll do it.’ ” 

The Giants were owned at the time 
by the estate of John T, Brush and 
were being run by his son-in-law, 
Harry N. Hempstead. Since Hemp- 
stead had many other interests, he 
deputized McGraw' to find a buyer 
for the Giants. After a number of 
prospective deals fell through, Mc- 
Graw approached the elder Stone- 
ham, who quickly made the pur- 
chase in partnership with McGraw 
and Judge Francis X. McQuade in 
mid-January 1919. There was a 
big champagne celebration at the 
old Waldorf-Astoria, which Horace 


was deemed too young to attend. 

But he already knew a lot about 
the Giants and about baseball. ‘‘I 
had been seeing 30 or 40 games a 
year,” he said. “In those days, of 
course, the Yanks and Giants were 
both playing at the Polo Grounds, 
and we’d get out of school in June 
and go out to the park all summer. 
My early heroes were Heinie Zimmer- 
man and Chief Meyers. I guess I was 
only about 6 when I saw my first 
game. It was on Decoration Day, I 
remember that, too; it was the morn- 
ing half of the double-header. Even 
so, the Giants threw in their best bat- 
tery, Christy Mathewson and Mey- 
ers. Naturally, they won.” 


AT that time the Stonehams were 
still living in Jersey City, though 
Horace had been born in Newark, but 
shortly afterward the family moved 
to West 86th Street in Manhattan, 
near the Hudson River. “Our block 
was like a lot of others, only better,” 
Stoneham said, with a grin. “We used 
to play stoop ball and stickball, and 
they were darn good games, too. For 
hard ball, though, we’d go down near 
the docks around 79th Street. It was 
all railroad yards through there, and 
if you hit over the freight cars in right 
field it was a homer, and up agaitist 
the cars was a ground-rules double. 
A left-field homer went into the riv- 
er. Ross Youngs— I guess maybe he 
was my first real hero — used to play 
there as a kid before he became a 
Giant regular.” 

Stoneham went to a Catholic 
church school on 79th Street and 
then to Loyola High School for two 
years, where he distinguished himself 
chiefly by playing a sturdy second 
base. He decided, then and there, 
that it was the hardest position on a 
ball club, and he still thinks so. “It’s 
the toughest because you’re in on all 
plays,” he says, “and you work hard- 
er than anywhere else. You’ve got 
to make all the plays the shortstop 
makes and some of the first base- 
man’s, too, and you’ve got to learn 
how to pivot and duck spikes.” 

By his own admission, Stoneham 
was always a poor student. “I guess 
I just didn’t care much,” he says. He 
did, however, write a respectable es- 
say on the subject: “What I Would 
Do With a Million Dollars.” His an- 
swer: “Buy the Giants,” who were 
probably worth about $3 million then 
and for whom he says he wouldn’t 
take $10 million now. When his dad 
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actually made the purchase, a year 
or so later, Stoneham started learn- 
ing more from John McGraw and oth- 
er ba.sebal! men than from any fur- 
ther formal teaching. 

“Mr. McGraw and Pop would of- 
ten come from dinner after a game, 
and they’d sit around for hours ju.st 
gabbing,” he recalls wistfully. “I 
didn’t get into the conversation but 
I got a chance to listen to every- 
thing that was said. Mr. McGraw 
was the greatest individual figure 
this game has ever seen. He was be- 
yond any doubt the greatest offen- 
sive manager.” 

I asked Stoneham how much he 
thought managing had changed since 
McGraw ran the Giants. “It’s not so 
much the technique that’s different,” 
he replied, “though that’s changed, 
too, since the age of slugging came in. 
But there has been a real change in 
the player-manager relationship. It’s 
just not as close as it used to be, or 
as fierce. Discipline is way down. I 
wonder now sometimes how these 
players get showered and dressed and 
out of the hall park .so fast. Why, if a 
game was lost, Mr. McGraw might 
keep the whole team around three 
hours, and he might not even talk 
to anybody, but they’d all have to 
-Stay and just sit. In the morning, 
anyone nor there at 10:30 would have 
to account to Mr. McGraw, even if 
he was only two minutes late. 

“Players used to be more accus- 
tomed to being driven hard. Nowa- 
days, a great many have off-season 
jobs and don’t have to depend on 
baseball for their living. Nothing is 
as intense in baseball as it was 25 
years ago. You notice it on the field. 
Players used to carry real grudges. 
The simple fact that you were on an- 
other club made you no good. There 
were no friendly teams in those days, 
and it made for more excitement. 
There are too many umps now, too, 
which has led to less rather than more 
concentration by each of them on the 
game, and they throw men out too 
quickly for brawling. Why, a player 
doesn't get a chance to express him- 
self any more hecau.se he’s out of 
there in five seconds! I don’t think 
tlie fans ever resented a fight. Each 
time there was one they’d be out in 
droves the next day. The Dodger- 
Giant rivalry is about the only real 
one left, and I think we’ll pick it up 
out West because San Francisco and 
Los Angeles don’t like each other 
either.” 

Though Stoneham was always the 


heir apparent of the Giants — “I 
bought the team for Horrie,” his fa- 
ther used to say— his own indoctrina- 
tion in the front office was as stiff as 
any player’s under McGraw on the 
field. It began when he was 20 years 
old, after a final fling at education 
and one other profession. When he 
was ultimately graduated from his 
third prep school, Pawling, young 
Stoneham had a short-lived college 
career at Fordham. His father then 
sent him out to California, where 
for a year he worked underground in 
some copper mines the elder Stone- 
ham owned. “I started out with a 
pick and shovel and became a ma- 
chine man’s helper,” Stoneham said. 
"1 became really interested and 


wanted to go onto engineering school, 
but I wasn’t smart enough. So, the 
following spring, I gave up and head- 
ed for Sarasota, Fla., where the team 
was training then.” 

Almost overnight, he became a 
hard-working front-office assistant. 
"Pop started me off in the ticket of- 
fice at $3,500 a year," he said. (This 
is about half of what Pete Stoneham 
gets now for doing the same sort of 
work, which, with the rise in the cost 
of living, amounts to the same in 
real dollars. Stoneham himself now 
draws 20 times as much as he began 
with, or $70,000 a year.) After that, 
Horace took over the job of booking 
the Polo Grounds for nonbaseball 
events. ‘T learned slowly, by ab- 
sorption,” he explained. "Everyone 


talked baseball every day of the year. 
Eddie Brannick taught me how to 
set up hotel reser/ations and train 
schedules, and traveling around was 
a lot more complicated then. Air 
travel makes life much simpler.” 

No youthful dream could have 
been more happily fulfilled than 
young Stoneham’s during his first 
years as a fledgling member of the 
Giant organization. HesawMcGraw’s 
greatest teams win four pennants in 
a row and two world championships. 
When McGraw retired in 1932, Stone- 
ham helped his father make a big 
decision — whether Bill Terry or Fred 
Lindstrom should succeed the Little 
Napoleon. "When Dad asked my ad- 
vice, it seemed to me that Terry, who 


was the greatest first baseman 1 ever 
saw, would be harder to replace than 
Lindstrom, great as he was at third, 
too,” Stoneham said. "As it turned 
out, we made the right choice.” 

Four years later, after the Giants 
had won one more pennant, Charles 
Stoneham died, and Horace, at 32, 
became the youngest club president 
in history. Not only did he take over 
his father’s desk, but he also assumed 
the elder Stoneham's favorite perch 
for watching games— from a window 
in the clubhouse, deep in center field. 
"I always liked it better up there,” 
Stoneham said. "I don’t like having 
people give me hell in the stands.” 

Stoneham’s disinclination to have 
"hell” given him betrays more than 
mere shyness. It underlines the fact 


that there were many times when the 
fans at the Pole Grounds undoubted- 
ly wanted to do just that, for after 
a good start when he took over in 
1936 — the Giants won the flag two 
years in a row— a 14-year drought 
set in before Bobby Thomson’s mira- 
cle home run brought another pen- 
nant in 1951. Just how much this 
was Stoneham’s fault is a matter that 
can be debated, but there were cer- 
tainly many oldtime fans, and new 
ones, who blamed him. 

The inability of the team to come 
up with key players was the strongest 
criticism, though money was spent 
and, as it turned out, often wasted. 
Stoneham himself now says, "Our 
greatest problem was pitching, but 
we were also weak through the mid- 
dle, at second base and especially in 
center field. We were always able to 
score a lot of runs, but we didn’t have 
the right men in the infield who could 
pick up that ball and throw it and 
those who could go get it in center. 
I don’t think the blame was in the 
front office, though. The war came 
along, the young men went into serv- 
ice and the old ones went over the 
hill as players. It all happened at 
once, and then it took some time to 
recover. 1 think we’re about ready 
now to go places.” 


T he Giants’ farm system today, 
under Carl Hubbell and Jack 
Schwarz, embraces 10 minor league 
teams, which is about average. It is 
considered a good one, with Willie 
Mays its prize gem and youngsters 
like Bill White (in the Army), Willie 
Kirkland, Orlando Cepeda and Jim 
Davenport, all three now playing 
regularly, the likeliest jewels. But the 
system undeniably has had its ups 
and downs. It was initiated slowly 
during the middle of the Terry regime 
but it really developed as Stoneham 
became more experienced and self- 
confident on his own. "We had to 
build it up,” he said to me. “The old 
independent operation, when a friend 
would call you up and offer you some- 
body like Mel Ott on a platter be- 
cause you used to play poker with 
him, was disappearing. The bidding 
and the scouting began on a large 
scale and a farm system became a 
matter of self-defense.” 

The trouble, many believed, was 
that the Giants were too slow on the 
draw, and when they finally did build 
up a passable organization, another 
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difficulty, lack of money, had set in. 
As Leo Durocher put it: “There’s 
nothing wrong with the Giants’ oper- 
ation now. It’s simply that their farm 
system could use expansion, but that 
takes money. You can’t buy talent 
any more. You have to develop it. Or 
else find it, and on today’s market it’s 
hard to get young players away from 
the glamour clubs like the Yankees 
and the Dodgers, even if you meet 
the price. Even if Stoneham were to 
offer, say, a kid like Kubek $10,000 
more than the Yanks, it’s doubtful 
he- could gel him. The Yanks have 
got this glamour of the Ruths, the 
Gehrigs, the DiMaggios and the 
Mantles.” 

‘‘There’s no owner,” Durocher add- 
ed, “who knows more about the game 
than Stoneham, unless it might be 
Rickey. O’Malley doesn’t know as 
much, but he’s a good administrator 
and he’s closer with a buck. Stone- 
ham may be a little too loose with 
money, but most of it is given away 
out of genuine goodheartedness.” 

Genuine goodheartedness and loy- 
alty, two of Stoneham’s .sweetest 
qualities, can, as Durocher and oth- 
ers have pointed out, be handicaps in 
a tough competitive game like base- 
ball. “Stoneham is loyal beyond the 
point of good business,” Leo said. 
“Personal sentiment should never en- 
ter into a baseball judgment, but 
with Horace it almost always does. 
As soon as I took over the club in 
1948, for instance, I knew this was a 
trouble job because I had no speed. 
I had to play one-type ball. I took 
Stoneham aside and pleaded with 
him to consider some trades and to 
get some guys with legs. ‘We can’t 
get extra bases, Horace,’ I said. 
‘We’re getting singles that should be 
doubles.’ ” 

But Stoneham was too attached 
to his sluggers to part with them. 
He confidently told Durocher, “We’ll 
win the pennant by 10 games.” Leo 
said they’d be lucky to finish in the 
first division, and they finished fifth. 
At the end of the 1949 season, Stone- 
ham admitted Durocher was right 
and together they worked out the 
trade for A1 Dark and Eddie Stanky 
at short and second that was largely 
responsible for the great 1951 flag 
drive. 

“There was nothing Stoneham hat- 
ed worse than getting rid of a player,” 
Durocher continued. “His breaking 


the news was always a heart-rending 
ritual in which Horace apologized all 
over the place. He always felt like a 
heel.” One of his favorites involved 
in the Staiiky-Dark deal was Sid Gor- 
don, whom he had signed for $27,500 
at the start of the 1949 season. Gor- 
don had wanted $30,000, and after 
the trade took place Stoneham called 
Durocher into his oifiee and said, 
“Leo, I've had the feeling all year 
Gordon thinks I cheated him out of 
that extra $2,500. Suppose I buy a 
little Christmas present for his wife? 
There’d be nothing wrong with that, 
would there?” And promptly, accord- 
ing to Durocher, Horace sat down and 
wrote Mrs. Gordon a $2,500 check. 


S TON’EHAM has always felt sorry 
that run-of-the-mill players and 
rookies haven’t been able to earn the 
salary of stars, and the result has been 
that he has paid them at exorbitant 
rates. A case in point has to do with 
the current Giant manager, Bill Rig- 
ney, who as a second-string infielder 
in 1952 received $17,500. “That’s an 
outlandish salary for a utility player,” 
Durocher said. 

Stoneham’s sentimental streak is 
also responsible for his habit of bring- 
ing players sold or traded back to the 
Giants, which has had a tendency to 
burden the team with over-the-hill 
talent. "By golly, if they can still 
play we like having them around,” he 
explained when I asked him about 
this. “We’re more familiar than oth- 
ers with what they can do and we 
figure they can help us for another 
year or two.” The entire list of .such 
“homing pigeons” would comprise a 
roster by itself, but some outstanding 
examples are Gordon, who returned 
to the Giants toward the end of his 
career in 1955; Marv Grissom, who 
came back seven years after flubbing 
two chances; and Whitey Lockman, 
traded in 1956 and brought back a 
half year later. 

Stoneham’s affection for his play- 
ers extends to their personal prob- 
lems. When temperamental Pitcher 
Ruben Gomez reported that his wife 
was having serious eye trouble, Stone- 
ham saw to it that she got a top spe- 
cialist in New York to examine her— 
and paid for it. His close relationship 
to Willie Mays has been surpassed 
only by the great Willie-Leo act that 
went on while Durocher was the Gi- 
ants’ manager. When Willie came out 
of the Army, Stoneham hired one 
man to travel with Mays and give 
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him advice whenever necessary, and 
another to look after Willie’s finances. 
In 1951 he tore up Mays’s $7,500 con- 
tract in midseason and doubled it. 
Another year Willie held out for $35,- 
000, but signed for $30,000 on Leo’s 
advice. Then he went out and bought 
a $5,900 Cadillac and billed the Gi- 
ants, asking them to take it out of 
his salary. At the end of the season 
Stoneham simply made him a present 
of the car. 

Stoneham’s relations with his man- 
agers— there have been four under his 
regime, Terry, Ott, Durocher and 
Rigney— is perhaps the closest that 
exists between any owner and his field 
manager, but this doesn’t mean that 
he interferes with them, either on the 
field or, except in emergencies, in the 
clubhouse. Terry was his own tough 
boss, and Stoneham was young in 
those days anyway. With Ott he 
shortly had more of a problem, for 
this most popular of Giants was, as 
Durocher once said, “too nice.” and 
“nice guys finish last.” Undoubtedly 
the biggest wrench Stoneham ever 
had to make was firing Ott in 1948. 
“My daughter didn’t speak to me for 
a month,” he recalled. And it’s obvi- 
ous that, even though he and Ott, 
now a Detroit broadcaster, are still 
friends, he still regrets that Mel is not 
part of “the family.” 

The Durocher-Stoneham relation- 
ship began during the World Series of 
1937, just after Leo had been traded 
to the Dodgers. He was unhappy 
about leaving the Cardinals, and one 
night during the Series, though they 
hadn’t known each other except by 
sight, Stoneham suddenly invited 
Durocher to a Greenwich Village 
nightspot. They sat up and talked 
until dawn, then had breakfast, went 
to Durocher’s hotel to shave and up 
to the ball game. 

“That was my introduction to the 
guy,” Durocher said. “I liked him 
immediately. I knew he was genuine.” 

"When Stoneham hired Leo, he paid 
him more than any other manager in 
the game at the time, and gave him 
a minimum of advice. “A manager 
must have complete charge of the 
game,” Stoneham emphasized. “He’s 
so close to it, though, that he might 
miss a few things. I second-guess my- 
self all the time, and if something 
goes wrong while I’m watching, I’ll 
remind my manager of it afterward.” 

Durocher gives Stoneham full cred- 
it, for example, for suggesting in 1951 
that Bobby Thomson be tried in the 
infield. Thomson went to third and 


the experiment, during which he hit 
.400, was highly instrumental in the 
Giants’ great win. Leo now recalls 
only two arguments with Stoneham, 
one Over his leaving the third-base 
coaching box for the dugout, a battle 
he won, and the other over his bad 
behavior during 1952, when he was 
being tossed out of one game after an- 
other, a fight Stoneham won by de- 
fault. “Horace gave me a call,” Du- 
rocher told me, “and said, ‘Look, mis- 
ter, I’m paying you to be on the field, 
not in the showers. Supposing you 
pull yourself together.' He was 100% 
right. I had been behaving like an ass 
out there.” When he quit, Leo said, 
“Horace was very understanding. He 
knew it wasn’t a matter of money and 
he never tried to keep me by offering 
more. We talked briefly about a suc- 
cessor, but he never asked me for ad- 
vice. He liked Rigney from the start 
and so did I, but Horace made the 
choice all by himself.” 

It is probably characteristic of 
Stoneham that the phase of the Giant 
operation he devotes most of his at- 
tention to in the front office has to do 
with the fate and fortune of the play- 
ers. He pays particular attention to 
the operation of the farm system. At 
Sanford, Fla., where the Giants op- 
erate a profitable hotel as well as 
a school for young ballplayers and 
where all the teams in their farm sys- 
tem train, Stoneham is always on 
hand. “Whenever the destiny of the 
players is concerned, in any and all 
ways, Horace is deeply involved,” 
says “Chub” Feeney, his No. 1 aide. 
“But he doesn’t like to negotiate 
business, either with a player or with 
someone on the outside. Perhaps he 
feels that he’s not articulate enough 
and that just because he’s built the 
way he is people will take advan- 
tage of him.” 

On the other hand, when what is 
at stake is individuals, as in set- 
ting up trades, Stoneham is excep- 
tionally active. He and Lou Perini, 
owner of the Braves, worked for six 
months on the big 1954 deal, in 
which Antonelli and Thomson were 
the key men but which saw four oth- 
er men also switch uniforms. It was 
like a continuing hot-stove league 
session, and it was finally settled at 
4 o’clock one morning in a hotel 
suite. “Sometimes, though,” Stone- 
ham said, “you’ll make a deal in 
two minutes on the phone. It de- 
pends on how much you need a play- 
er and how much the other guy needs 
corin'nue(Z 
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STONEHAM 

eonliv ued 

what you pan afford to give up.” 

Because of the family nature of 
the organization, and Stoneham's 
thorough involvement in it, there is 
no general manager of the Giants. 
Stoneham, Feeney, Hubbell and Jack 
Schwarz. Edgar Feeley, the treasurer, 
Brannick and Rigney are the collec- 
tive bosses. If anyone were general 
manager, it would undoubtedly'’ be 
Feeney, hut he is cast in the odd role 
of being a future co-owner, along with 
Stoneham’s son and daughter. To- 
gether, Stoneham and his sister, Mrs. 
Charles F. .^ufdehar, are sole owners 
of the Third Security Company, a 
holding company that owns the big- 
gest chunk of the National Exhibi- 
tion Company, which has more than 
300 stockholders, most of whom, how- 
ever, have only a few shares fStone- 
ham himself only has 155 common 
and 155 preferred out of nearly 12,000 
shares of each, but the Third Secu- 
rity Company own.s more than half 
of each). What will happen when 
Stoneham passes from the scene is a 
matter of considerable conjecture. Be- 
yond any doubt, Feeney is the logical 
candidate to take over, but whether 
he will or not depends partly on how 
Pete Stoneham, who shares many of 
his father's psychological problems, 
handles himself from now on, both in 
and out of the ollice. Young Stone- 
ham at present is in a serious predica- 
ment in .A,ri 2 ona, where he has been 
indicted for man.slaughter as the re- 
sult of a traffic accident which re- 
sulted in the death of a 55-year-old 
woman. 

Meanwhile, beyond a doubt Hor- 
ace Stoneham, with all his failings, 
remains one of the best-liked men in 
baseball. As Milton Gross of the New 
York Post once wrote: "He is the link 
between baseball’s sentimental past 
and its calculating present.” It may 
well be that once Stoneham gets his 
feet on the ground in California and 
the feet of some of those outstanding 
rookies untangled, the “new” Giants 
will pick up where the old ones left 
off, some years ago, and become the 
surprise team of the league in a rela- 
tively short tune. If that happens, 
an odd thing could take place. De- 
spite the fact that no one has been 
more of a New Yorker than Horace 
Stoneham, he could end up bemg a 
much happier, and less lonely, man 
in San Francisco than he has ever 
been before. end 
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At last— The car that really makes sense! 

Passengers . . . ride in complete comfort in the 4 door budget-minded car, Paris- 
designed to combine three cars in one . . . the penny-wise thrift of a small car, 
the “living” room comforts of the larger car, and the precision performance 

of a sports car. 

Miles to the gallon!... Plus extraordinarily low cost in up-keep. Easy accessibility 
to all parts makes for quicker economical service . . . more car dollar for dollar than 
any other car in its class in the world ! 

Miles an hour top speed, and built to “take it” at all speeds! The new “Isodyne" 
Suspension, combined with precise rack and pinion steering and new more powerful 
hydraulic brakes provide a greater safety and an unparalleled ease of control under the 
most rugged conditions over every possible terrain! 
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Sports Car Victories! The famous Air Cooled pantiard engine is a masterpiece of 
I 1 1 ■ advanced engineering and holds many stock car efficiency records. In such gruelling events 
as the 24 hour “Le Mans” alone, PAN'HARD has won 6 record-breaking times, a proud heritage 
for any PAN'HARD owner ! ■■ 

Save money and have fun doing it. ..thrift-drive the new Dyna-Panhard today! trom 

Suggeited retail price, comptele tcith accctsorica, no extras, no optionalg 

CITROEN CARS MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 

fPy.VA PANffAnD and CITROEN Distributor for the Mid-West) 

1G40 WEST OGDEN AVENUE CHICAGO 12. ILLINOIS 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



SMf s. H. AKNOLT INC. 

CHICAGO SALES SALONS 
1S3 East Onio Street • 5840 North Broadway 
PARTS * SERVICE CENTERS 
S130 North Lincoln Ave- • 415 East Erie St. 


The lady we have in mind is the new Renault 
Dauphine, crown princess of impoi'ted econ- 
omy cars. This pert, Paris-tailored sophisti- 
cate has more of everything that doubled 
impoi’ted car sales in 1957... more economy, 
easier handling, more ingenious design. 
Frankly, we can’t always offer immediate de- 
livery on your first color choice. But why not 
come in and make a demonstration date? 



IF 

you are the man. . . 
attuned to rare 
quality in 
all you enjoy. . . 


Rare Scotch Whisky 


GEN. U. S. IMPORTERS, VAN MUNCHING IMPORTS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 



THE QUESTION: Do IJOU think 

the Kentucky Derby is run too 
early in the racing season? 


GEORGE O, WIDENER 

ChpKhiul Hill, Pa. 
Chairman 
The Jockey Club 

Years ago T 1 bought so, but winter racing 
has changed considerably. Trainers are 
now able to gel their horses ready with- 
out ru.shing. 1 think it would be better to 
run the Derby after the Preakness, which 
is a sixteenth of a mile shorter. 



MRS. E. BARRY RYAN 

Otnier and breeder 
Normandy Farm 
Lexington, Kij. 

I certainly do. Too many good horses 
have been ruined trying to make it and 
sidelined because they can’t train in Flor- 
ida or California. I’d like to .see the Derby 
run in the early part of .June, like the 
Engli.sh Derby. 


JIMMY JONES 

Trainer 
Calumet Farm 
Lexington, Ky. 

No. It’s not as hard on the horses as it 
i.s to run 2-year-olds three-quarters of a 
mile in July, as the racing secretaries are 
demanding. May is the time for a new 
champion. We’ve run a lot of Derbie.s. 
I don’t know one horse hurt by it. 
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JOHN R. RING 

President of NASRC 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


It certainly was too early until Florida 
came into the racing picture. Now, the 
big stables train their horses here. Ail 
racing fans know about the Florida-bred 
Needles. Some horses who trained in Flor- 
ida have won the Derby. 




JOHN W. GALBREATH 

Oimer 

Darby Dan Farm 
Columbus, Ohio 


No. There’s no lovelier place than Ken- 
tucky in May. It would be better for the 
horses to run later, but this isn’t the pat- 
tern of American racing. I don’t know 
anyone who has a horse good enough 
who can’t afford Florida for training. 


FRED W. HOOPER 

Owner 

Circle H Farm 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Even though I won the Derby with Hoop 
Jr. in 1945, I still think May is too early 
for horses not fully grown. Later in the 
year, 3-year-olds are better developed. 
Average horse.s don't develop and fill out 
until they’re 4 years old. 



BERNARD F. GIMBEL 

Chairman of the Board 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 
New York City 

No. It has been proved that May is not 
too early for the Derby. Years ago, many 
owners were opposed to racing early. Now 
all the big stables compete in winter. 
They wouldn’t if the owners thought it 
harmful for valuable Thoroughbreds. 



SAM RENICK 

Ex-jockey and 
sportscasler 
New York and Miami 

No. The Flamingo mile and an eighth is 
run near the end of February. Three-year- 
olds run the Wood Memorial at Jamaica 
in early April. These horses improve a lot 
in a month or two. So it’s logical to point 
them for the Kentucky Derby in May. 

tontinued, 




IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. 


FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 

GAIsbIANO 

For everything from ashtrays 
to accessories, if it’s chic these 
days, it's usually made by a 
fine Italian hand. Galliano, for 
e.xample, is the liqueur of 
those who adventure in taste. 
Describe it? Never. You mtist 
taste it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with 1)^ ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of very fresh lime. 
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The Dutch have a fame 
for the art of painting 


and... 



Heineken's 

HOLLAND BEER 


Gen. U.S. Importers: VAN MUNCHING & CO.. INC. 
New York < Chicago • Beverly Hills • Miami 


HOTBOX 







EDWIN HOLTON 

Pnblu: trainer 
Miami and Netr York 


No. Evi-rybotly wants to race in winter 
because horse raring is now more t)f a 
bu.sine.ss than it is a sport. In the old days, 
the owners raced in summer and rested 
their horse during the winter months. 
That wa.s better for the hor.ses. 



May is loo early for any horse to run the 
Derby unless trained in a warm climate 
for at least three months. Few tracks are 
available up North, and the horse.s can’t 
do much more than gallop. Racing at 
Bowie so early is utterly ridiculous. 


LOUIS R. ROWAN 

President, California 
Thoroughbred Breed- 
ers A.s.'ih. 


Yes. Bad weather during the winter and 
spring makes it almost impossible for 
horses to come up to such a race, Horses 
have no respite at all between a demand- 
ing first-.season campaign and the begin- 
ning of the -second. 



ROBERT KLEBERG JR. 

l^resident 
King Ranch, Inc. 
KingspiUe, Texas 

No. Three-year-olds are asked to show 
their enilurance and stamina. Never be- 
fore have they raced a mile and a quar- 
ter. It’s the first time you know whether 
they’re good or not. If the Derby didn’t 
lest them, another track would. 



SID ZIFF 

Sports editor 

Los Angeles Mirror- 

News 


No. Horses now race the year round. 
Throc-ycar-old.s are brought along fast- 
er, the first 1958 stake at Jamaica for 
3-year-olds and up was won by Admiral 
Vee. who had wintered north, against 
horses that had raced in Florida. 



KNOW THE METALS 
IN YOUR 
^ BOAT 



QUESTION: I’m breaking brass 
.screws in driving them into drilled 
holes of the hardwood frame of my 
boat. What’s the answer? 


ANSWER: Brass wood screws most often 
are made of an alloy containing about 
zinc. They are probably adequate for fas- 
tening trim. But they have neither the 
strength nor toughness needed to hold 
planking and fittings, where stresses are 
involved. Furthermore, bra.sses high in 
zinc content are subject to a form of 
corro-sion known as stres.s-corrosion crack- 
ing — a real problem in marine service. 

• The pounding of the water and the 
weaving and working of the hull structure 
exert a tremendou.s strain on fastenings. So 
you can't afford to wonder if some vilai 
screw will let go while you’re on the water. 

• Get screws of a metal de.signed for the 
job. Everdur' is the copper-silicon alloy 
specially developed by Anaconda for marine 
fa-stenings. It has high tensile strength plus 
the toughness and fatigue resistance needed 
to absorb sudden high stresses. In t.esls, 
screws of Everdur have been driven into 
undrilled white oak timbers by a power 
screwdriver, without damage to heads, 
slots, or thread.s. Everdur also has the cor- 
rosion resistance of pure copper and is 
highly resistant to stress-corrosion cracking. 

• Ask your marine .supply dealer or boat- 
yard for screws made of genuine Everdur. 
If he doesn't have them, wrile us for names 
of manufacturers. Buying metals designed 
for specific services cuts down your mainte- 
nance — but, more important gives you the 
margin of safety you need for peace of mind. 

• .Anacojido Propeller Slia/Hrip, too, is de- 
signed for the job. The special manufacturing 
process for Tobin Bronze* Shafting gives 
the metal unusually good temsile strength, 
yield strength, toughness, and resistance to 
corrosion. It has the resiliency to com- 
pensate for jars from driftwood and storm 
conditions. Where extra high strength is 
desired — for speed, or to handle a bigger 
engine with the same diameter shafting — 
.Anaconda has Tempaloy*, a nickel-alumi- 
num bronze shafting. 

• If you have a special problem, write The 
American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, 
Conn, for further information. 

E VE R DU K — copper-silicon alloys 
for fastenings and fittings 

TOBIN BRONZE and TEMPALOY 

j propeller shafting 

ANACONDA® 

products made by 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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...^y boats molded of aircraft-quality fiberglass! 



Ni'ii- Lake ‘n Sea I4-fl. Cuatom Utility. Also 
in 12- iinil 14-fL. nutdvh, uilhoul decking. 



P AK.soNs CoKPOKATioN proudlv pre- 
sents eiglil exciting, new I^ake ’n 
Sea Boats ibr 1958. Never beforti have 
there been fiberglass boahs like these! 

All Lake ’n Sea models are fabri- 
cated of Parsons Aircraft Formula 
Polyester Laminate — only boats 
molded of aircraft-quality fibergla.s.s! 
They’re watertight . . . needn't be 
caulked, painted or pampered. Nor 
will they shrink, swell, rot or dry out. 
They're truly all fun, year after year! 

Lake ’n Sea Boats have built-in 
Styrofoam ' flotation; Double Safety 
Bottom — two full-length hull bottom.s 
with seale<l air cell between for excep- 


tional strength and safety — on nearly 
all models; sealed transom .scuppers 
on many models; choice of colors and 
factory-installed accessory groups; 
and many other features! Eight differ- 
ent models. 12 through 19 feet, run- 
abouts and utilities, priced from S195 
If.o.b. factory'. See your dealer or 
mail coupon today for full data. 

Par.suns Corporulion. world's largest 
producer of helicopter rotor blades, has 
been a specialist in the development and 
production of fiberglass structures of 
aircraft quality for nutre than a decade. 
The quality of each Lake, 'n Sea Moat 
ndlects this experience. 


’Styrofoam is a reaistereH Irailertiark of Tlie How Chemical Company. 

PARSONS CORPORATION • LAKE N SEA DIVISION 
Traverse City, Michigan 



nig, husky Lake 'n Sea 19-fl. Cti.sfom Utility. 

DEALER INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


MAIL 

COUPON 

lODAY! 


V 


\ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


PARSONS CORPORATION, LAKE 'N SEA DIVISION 
Traverse City, Michigan 

Plecse send complete information on Loke 'n Seo Boots to: 


Nom 

Addt 

City 


Zone State 


M.^ 
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You've a new experience asvaiting 
you on your first Amanda 
"voyage!” There’s fun for children 
on the lively model 75 and faster 

100 . . . real thrills for you and 
your friends on the speedy 200. 

All are safe, maneuverable and 
economical. Get acquainted with 

this latest idea in water sport 
for the entire family! Write 
today for interesting literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Distributor and Dealer Innuiries Invited, Write, Wire or Phone the Mid-west Importers: 
S. H. ARNOIT, INC., 415 Eost Erie Street, ChTcogo U, Illinois. Telephone: Michigan 2-5436 


Coming to Minnesota. . . 

The Sports Festival! 

Next month another of the great SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Sporls Festivals takes place at the magnificent 82-acre Southdale 
Shopping Center outside Minneapolis. 

A good time for shopping and a good time for sports . . . when 
outstanding stars of sport demonstrate their skills. 

It’s a new and wonderful way to buy— and for the merchants 
of the Southdale Shopping Center a new and wonderful way to sell. 

June 26, 27 and 28— Thursday, Friday and Saturday 

Southdale Shopping Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Built-in 

Comfort 


Rugged 

Dependability 



F’-.TT 


Also Mai'ufacturers of 

HUNKIOORI-CHIPPEWA WORK SHOES 
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‘I am 
the Law’ 

So said Roy Bean, who defied 
authority and staged a fight 



STOLID, WIOE-WAISTED ROY BEAN 


T he perversity of antiboxing laws 
in 1896 turned the historic Febru- 
ary match between Bob Fitzsimmons 
and Pete Maher (who held the heavy- 
weight title presented to him by Cor- 
bett) into a highly touted traveling 
carnival that had little to do with 
boxing. That the fight finally took 
place can be credited to the ingenuity 
of Judge Roy Bean, an irrepressible 
opportunist who dispensed both jus- 
tice and liquor with equal aplomb 
from his saloon in Langtry, Texas. 

Impresario Dan Stuart had origi- 
nally chosen El Paso for the match. 
By January hundreds of fans, gam- 
blers and pickpockets had poured 
into the town. Suddenly a reform 
governor convened the state legisla- 
ture and in 48 hours had boxing 
banned in Texas. Arkansas, Arizona 
and New Mexico, anticipating a move 
by Stuart to hold the fight within 
their boundaries, acted quickly to 
block him. Mexico’s President Diaz 
immediately issued an official pro- 
nunciamento against all prizefighting. 





For Stuart, this last blow was crush- 
ing. His hopes of staging the bout 
in southwestern United States ap- 
peared effectively stymied. But this 
was without figuring on Judge Bean 
who, it soon became obvious, could 
make money squeezing water out of 
barrel cactus. His last-minute tele- 
gram saved the fight. is'viTR YOU, he 
wired, to hold fight in la.ngtry. 

I -A.M LAW WKST OF FRCOS AND GUAR- 
ANTEE PROTECTION. JUDGE ROY BEAN. 

Stuart, like everyone else, had 
heard incredible tales about the judge. 
The only recognized fact was that 
Roy Bean had personally named his 
Texas village Langtry and his saloon 
the Jersey Lilly (sic) in honor of his 
idol. Actress Lily Langtry. A typical 
story told about him was that he had 
fined a dead man for the sum found 
on the corpse. Another said he let a 
known murderer go free. But whether 
or not he was an incorrigible scoun- 
drel, the judge was the one man who 
could hold the outlawed fight. 

Into El Paso, with his Texas Rang- 
ers, stalked Adjutant General Mabry. 
“The governor has ordered us to stop 
the fight,’’ he told newspapermen, 
“assuming it’s held in Texas.’’ Dan 
Stuart kept mysteriously silent about 
the site and then put up a notice out- 
side his office: persons desirous of 

ATTENDING PRIZEFIGHT REPORT AT 
THESE HEADQUARTERS TONIGHT AT 
9:45. ROUND TRIP FARE WILL NOT 
EXCEED .$12. 


FIGHT SPECIAL 

By shortly after 9 o’clock, .SOO ex- 
cited fans had jammed the 10 extra 
coaches the Southern Pacific had add- 
ed to its regular train. General Mabry 
and bis Rangers squeezed on board, 
to make sure Stuart didn’t hold the 
fight within the state. The fight spe- 
cial pulled out at midnight, and some 
Ifi hours and 400 miles later it dis- 
gorged a disheveled crowd at ram- 
shackle Langtry. The judge, a heavy- 
set man with a grizzled beard covering 
mo.st of his face, sported his usual 
battered Stetson. He welcomed his 
guests loudly, shouting, “This way 
to the fight of the century, gents, and 
there’s cold beer at ringside.’’ Be- 
tween towering bluffs on each side 
of the Rio Grande River along the 
United States-Mexican border was a 
cleared-out space on a river sand bar. 
This was Judge Bean’s “ringside.” 
No seats, just a circle enclosed by a 
wall of canvas circus tenting. 

High on the U.S. bluffs the general 
continued 




MURDER 

THE MOST MASSIVE HUSKIES nl1ll 

"BIG SLIM" 


MUSKIE LURE 

This is one lure with which 
(Huskies are cau|;hc . . . not 
wished fo(! Designed for suc- 
cessful underwater operation. 
"BIG SLIM" lures ’em when 
they’re idling near the hot. 
tom, brings 'em up in a road 
dance of Hying sprayl Easy to 

gle. Record muskies are "old 
sniff" to this killer dressed in 
squirrel and bucktail. 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Send for your "Big Slim" 
Musklo tore NOWI . . . 
Only . . . .$3.00ppd. 

Available with size 6 fluted 
t blade • • • ” 


^ook. Ore 


• by I 


r and 


color - N. N/R, R/W, R 
R/Y, BIk/W, 

Money-back guarantee. 

Send todoy to 
MARATHON BAIT CO. 
WAUSAU < WISCONSIN 




These colorful information-packed brocliures 
will help you plan your vacation in Florida’s 
year 'round sports playffround. 



RECREATIONAL AREA 

OSMONe BEACH HOLlYHIll. PORTORANCE S.PAYTONA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. ROOM aCS 
DATTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
PLEASE SEND FREE FOLDERS 

□ ILLUSTRATED FISHING MAP 

□ "LOTS TO DO" ACTIVITIES FOLDER 

□ FULL COLOR PICTORIAL GUIDE 
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‘I AM THE LAW contmued 



So Elegantly Cool, these luxurious phantomweights 
loomed for us in limited editions. Subtly patterned or 
plain, ranging from dark navy to soft olive mixtures. 
Suits of pure worsted imports from $88. Fine domestics, 
including Dacron blends, from $75. 


Distini/ui^hcd by this label at stores listed bcloto 


Soutl|utirk 

suptanix 


rinciniinti, O—Vondev Uvitik & Huron 

Cloyton. Mo Uoyd's 

Columbus.. O The Union 

Uayton. O The Metrnnolitnn C-i. 

Grand Rapids. Mieh MaeKenr.ie- 

Ho8lock-Moiii-cie 


Indianapolis, Ind...I.- Straii.s.s and Co. 

MiKsaukoe, Wis Silrerstonc’s 

rooi ia. Ill Hiiwunl A. Holler 

Si, r.oiiis. Mo Uoyd s 

Spriiifclield, 111 Arch Wilson. Inc. 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


yelled at his Rangers: “Damn Roy 
Bean! He’s staging the fight outside 
the United States!’’ The sand bar was 
in Mexican territory and so isolated 
there weren't any of Porfirio Diaz’ 
troops or police within several hun- 
dred miles of the scene. 

Finally, the great Fitzsimmons 
strode confidently into the ring. Ma- 
her emerged nervously. The crowd ap- 
plauded and the timekeeper banged 
the bottom of a tin bucket for Round 
One. Fitz moved out of his corner and 
threw a left and, after a few blows, 
Maher hit the canvas. That, in all 
its sadness, was the entire fight. The 
referee raised Ruby Robert’s hand, 
and the stunned crowd realized they 
had come 400 miles and paid $20 to 
see 95 seconds of virtually nothing. 

“Have some nice cool beer at tlie 
Jersey Lilly while you wait for the 
train,” comforted the charitable 
judge. Bean had thoughtfully provid- 
ed an extra carload of beer for which 
he charged the spectators $1 a bottle, 
only 100^ more than his usual price. 
By the time the disillusioned fans 
had left on the El Paso train, Roy 
Bean had done a good day’s business. 

The real loser, however, was Dan 
Stuart. He emerged unvictorious and 
shirtless, partly because many specta- 
tors had enjoyed a free view from the 
bluffs. But the crafty judge had made 
a killing in beer and had focused the 
eyes of the sport-loving world on his 
beloved town of Langtry. 

—David Wkiss 
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George Bayer, golf’s longest hitter, 
styles the perfect Sport Knit Shirt! 

Every time George Bayer booms a ball over 300 
yards down the fairway his sport knit is pulled, 
twisted, turned. It is exposed to the most rigorous 
punishment. The average knit shirt just can’t take 
this type of treatment. So, George Bayer called 
upon Manhattan to create the sport knit— of his 
own design— that would meet these requirements 
and maintain its fresh good looks. The Manhattan 
George Bayer Sport Knit is the rewarding result. 

Lightweight, smooth and ex(ro soft, this fine cot- 
ton sport knit is tailored to give genuine comfort. 

THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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It will never bind, bunch or confine the action of 
the most powerful swing. The extra-long tails 
won’t pull out! It’s literally a “bear for wear’’. . . 
through tournament after tournament, washing 
after washing. 

Look for the embroidered bear . . . the 
symbol of superb comfort and looks, on 
or off the fairway. Only $5. 





TIliwtM/ -T41adUtaL 

:Brx/rs 


give you the 
pleasure 


you play for. . . 

i'hose booming (ee shots and crisp, 
accurate iron shoes are what keep us all 
coming back. Now we don't say that 
Master-Matched Power-Bilts are a sub- 
stitute for skill, but we do say that their 
perfect balance and feel will definitely 
improve your game and give you greater 
enjoyment. Ask your pro. 

Write for free full color catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. SI-8 

Hillerkh & Bradsby Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


GOLI!' CLXJBS 

Master-Matched lor Perfect 
Feel and Balance 




19 HOLE The readers take over 


BASKETBALL: COMPARE! 

Sirs: 

It is unfortunate that a so-called “na- 
tional" sport magazine is not capable of 
impartial sports coverage. 

I refer to your April 21 issue where 
the magnificent victory of the St. Louis 
Hawks was dismissed in 1 4 line.s and where 
the trials and tribulations of Bill Ru.s.sell 
rated a column and a half. 

Dirty pool! 

If St. Louisans were so inhospitable to 
a fine player and man, we deeply apolo- 
gize. But spare us the implied alibis. The 
Celtics have always been more of a sports- 
writer’s imagination than the "wonder 
team” they were supposed to be. Mid- 
western fans are sick and tired of any- 
thing and everything from the East be- 
ing touted as the world’s greatest and 
crammed down our throat.s. 

The Hawks are the better team with 
the better attack. 

Search your souls and please try in the 
future to be a truly national magazine, 
you yokels. 

Mrs. John E. Dowb 

St. Louis 

• Sectionalism? Not at all. In his pro 
basketball Preview at the beginning 
of the season (SI, Nov. 4, ’57) Jere- 
miah Tax wrote of Mrs. Dowe’s be- 
loved team: "The Hawks’ greatest 
personal asset is superstar Bob Pettit. 
If Pettit had not broken a wristbone 
late last season, there is little doubt 
that he would have been first, not 
second, in scoring. . . . This year 
[Coach] Hannum is going to wear a 
business suit on the bench; he says his 
playing days are over. A fine coach, 
a fine man, he should once again prove 
that nice guys can finish first.” Re- 
viewing the NBA playoffs last week 
Tax wrote: . . the greatest, of 

course, was Pettit. This shy young 
man, whose blue-eyed mildness off 
the court would charm and disarm 
Nikita Khrushchev, is a one-track- 
minded bundle of aggression with a 
basketball in his hands. His perform- 
ance in the final playoff game against 
Boston, in which he scored a record 
50 points and blocked a dozen Celtic 
shots, will never be forgotten by the 
capacity Keil Auditorium crowd that 
saw it. So much of nerve and muscle 
went into it that 15 minutes after the 
final buzzer sounded, in the cham- 
pagne-popping uproar in the Hawks’ 
dressing room, Pettit was unable to 
raise his head for photographers.” 
This tribute too took up just 14 lines, 
which we hope helps make the point 
that in sportswriting as in basket- 
ball it is quality and not quantity 
that counts.— ED. 


Sirs: 

I hope that your scathing condemna- 
tion of St. Louis restaurants’ refusal to 
serve colored will not be imputed to the 
citizenry in general. We St. Louisans dep- 
recate the fact that Bill Russell, a basket- 
ball player .second only to Bob Bettit and 
a gentleman second to none, was sub- 
jected to such ignominious treatment. 
Please accept the apology of one avid 
basketball fan. 

Rich Sur,G 

St. Louis 


TENNIS; SPRINGTIME AT OiAl 

Sirs: 

Your two articles and numerous photo- 
graphs of the Ojai Valley and its tennis 
tournament (Opal's Exploxion, 

SI, April 21) are to be complimented: 
however, there are several points I would 
like to question and express my views on. 

In the first place, Ojai has been out of 
the so-called “redskin age” for some time 
longer than the article implies. 

The main peeve everybody here has is 
the caption on one of the pieture.s which 
says, "Boys on horses have been known 
to line courts ogling pretty players.” 
Whoever wrote this didn’t know what he 
was talking about. In the second place, 
horses are not allowed anywhere near the 
tennis courts and never have been (since 
1940 anyway). Thirdly, the choice of the 
word “ogle” is enough to make anyone 
angry. This word went out in Rudolph 
Valentino's era and has never staged a 
known comeback since the invention of 
dark gla.s.ses. 

Tony Thacker 

Ojai, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My complaint is of your ridiculous 
caption above the picture of the Thacher 
School tennis courts. Perhaps back in the 
year zero there were "boys on horses lin- 
ing the courts ogling pretty players,” but 
that is hardly the case today. If you had 
intended the caption to be humorous, I 
can assure you that the falsity was in- 
deed a feeble attempt. 

S. P. Whe.aton 
T hacher School 

Ojai, Calif. 

• We are delighted to see that the 
student body, including the grandson 
of the founder of the distinguished 
Thacher School, is mulling over this 
matter of ogling. Ogling is defined by 
the dictionary as "to eye amorously,’’ 
and we don’t think it ever went out 
of style.— ED. 

DREAM STREAM: PENN'S IKE SYLER 

Sirs: 

I was rather surpri.sed when Sparse 
Grey Hackle staled that there was no 
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special Penn’s Creek fly. The Ike Syler 
Special, custom-lied by Dave Johnson, is 
a proved killer on this beautiful stream. 
This wet fly (which may also be fished 
firy) is tied on 8 to 16 size hooks and is 
the fly for browns, rainbows and an occa- 
sional lunker brook trout. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


Vic Ht:NT 


• Herewith tying instructions from 
David .lohnson of Lewisburg, creator 
of the Ike Syler ypecial: "Use any 
color hair or wool body, but black, 
brown or yellow wool seems most ef- 
fective in this area. Tie all materials 
in at tail of fly; first the wool, then 
gold or silver tinsel, followed by the 
hackle to match the body (except 
that the yellow body seems most ef- 
fective with grizzly hackleh Wind 
body fairly close to eye and tie off. 
Follow with tinsel, evenly spaced but 
not too close, and tie off. Finally the 
hackle is tied sparsely between the 
tinsel. Whip finish and you have it 
Isee enlargement below]. This may be 
fished wet or dry, hut produces best 
results fislied wet.’’ — ED. 



Sirs: 

Just a P.S. to the article by Sparse 
Grey flackle Hh<mi Penn’s Creek. One 
mile of the stream will be set aside for 
lly-fishing only. Ti will be the portion 
from the bridge at Weikert for a distance 
of one mile downstream. 

A, R. Gretz 

Pu5.vsulawne.v, I’a. 

READING: BLISS AT THE BUCKLEYS 

Sirs: 

The good news from 1 he Buckley hou-se- 
hold is that after eight years of marriage 
ii has dawned on my husband that 1 never 
really enjoyed our fishing vacations as he 
thought 1 1 hated every mosquiio-bilten 
minute of ihemi. and thi.s summer we are 
going to take to the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Bliss! To assuage the pain some- 
what for Mr. B., a lover of all sports, 1 
would like to present him on arrival with 
an armload of books about sports, includ- 
ing some fishing. 

Therefore, would you please recom- 
mend some for me? If you ever need a 
reading list in French medieval poetry 
(my field), you may turn to me. 

Betty Buckley 

Cambridge, Mass. 

• String up the hammock and start 
with these. For a pleasant pictorial 
review of the past 12 months there 
is The Year in Sports, 1958 edition, 

co>iliiiue.<l 



firii'lvr than boxers . . . jreer than briefs 

Allen -A' walkers 

. . . they don't ride ! 

New . . . and designed with your 
comfort in mind! Allen-A UJalkers are 
cut freer than briefs to provide snug 
support without binding or chafing 
. . . cut briefer than boxers to permit 
free leg movement without riding up. 
Swim-trunk smart, with patented 
NobeitS waistband of live rubber that 
breathe.s with you. In soft-spun 
cotton knit, $1.50. Try a pairl I'AllEfll 
Or buy the box of 6 at .$8.75. \ a ) 
The Allen-A Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


WRITE WAY 
TO CARRY MONEY 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

FULL REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 


This time of year . . . 


and 52 times a year . . . 
More than 850,000 families 
lead the full life with 
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Ameiica's Nalionai Sports Weekly 



GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 


'f 

— 

TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL-3 ROLLS ONLY 25e 


ATTENTION ALL GOLFERS: |St?oAu." 

SOUp.CENTEft GOLF BALLS . . . $S.IS Ooi- PPO. 
UQUID-CENTER GOLP BAILS . . J6.I5 p«. PPI5. 



S TOPS FOOT ITCH | 

KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT FUNGI 
Or. Scholl's SOLVEX re- 
Uevee itching ot AthleLe's 
Kuol . . kills fuDKi of Llie 

contact ... helps heal red. raw. cracked, 
lieiween luea and on feel. I.irjuid, Oint- 
w(i<T- Inaist i>n Dr. Scholl's -SOLVKX. 


STKATED Mai/Z.lSSS 
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SUMMER 

WONDERS 

ARE SO LIGHT 
THEY SEEM TO 
JUST FLOAT IN SPACE 
2/SO‘s . . . the W’orlcl’s lightest 
w eight Two-ply Tropieul ... is 
miracle lonined from Dacron and 
rare 80’s grade wool ... in a 
weave so fine each suit 
contains more than 32 million 
air-conditioning "pores.’' . 

In Stripes and Solid Tones 
. . . modeled to keep you 
as smart in June us in October. 



Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including; 


iohn David, New York 
Hempliill-Wells, Texas 
Max Crone & Co.. Wheeling 
Frank Bros., San Antonio 
Parks-Chambers, Atlanta 
Martin's. Louisville 


L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
Frank A. Stitti. Winston-Salem 
Welsh & Levy, Baton Rouge 
Hardie & Caudle, Chattanooga 
Sturm's, Oklahoma City 

The H. A. Seintheimer 


Rolle’s, Houston 
Porters, Phoenix 
Wild & Co., Ann Arbor 
The Union, Columbus 
Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 


edited by the A. P.'s sports editor, 
Ted Smits, and published by Pren- 
tice-Hall. From the same publisher 
comes Sports Illustrated’s volume 
of color photography, The Speeiacle 
of Sport, of which modesty prevents 
us from saying anything more than 
that it is magnificent and now hard 
to get. Two fine auto racing books 
are available, On the Track of Speed 
by Stirling Moss (Putnam) and The 
Race, a handsome book on the In- 
dianapolis “500,” brought out by 
Bobbs-Merrill in loose-leaf format 
and boxed. We recommend The 
America's Cup Races by Herbert L. 
Stone, a classic on this great event 
rewritten and updated by Pulitzer 
Prizewinner William H. Taylor (Van 
Nostrand). 

Taylor has also done The Story of 
American Yachiiyig with masterful 
photography by Morris Rosenfeld 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts). For Mr. 
Buckley in a glum mood there is a 
new edition of The Best Short Stories 
of Ring Lardner (Scribner’s), a clas- 
sic even for lovers of French medieval 
poetry. In baseball we have Frank 
Graham’s standard The New York 
Yankees, updated through the ’57 
series and published by Putnam, as 
well as Joe King’s manual for hinter- 
landers, The Sati Francisco Giants 
(Prentice-Hall). Out this month is 
Barnaby Conrad’s The Death of 
Manolete (Houghton Mifflin), well 
illustrated and written, as were the 
author’s previous books on bullfight- 
ing. Mr. Marquand’s happy golfing 
series first published in this maga- 
zine, Life at Happy Knoll (Little, 
Brown), is, we think, fine vacation 
reading, and so is the late Dr. Long’s 
Spirit of the Wild, brought out by 
Doubleday. There are many fine 
books about fish and fishing, includ- 
ing the classic Trout by Ray Berg- 
man, updated with two chapters on 
spinning (Knopf). Also from the Bor- 
zoi Book.s for Sportsmen (Knopf) is 
Salt Il’a^er Fishing by Van Campen 
Heilner. The revised edition carries 
a preface by Ernest Hemingway. Out 
now is a facsimile copy of The Arte 
of Angling, 1577, with a modern text 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Buckley 
would enjoy (Princeton). Matching 
the Hatch, a practical guide to the 
imitation of insects found on eastern 
and western trout waters might en- 
rich Mr. Buckley’s native cunning to 
the extent that he won't begrudge his 
enforced idleness. It is written by 
Ernest G. Schwiebert Jr. and pub-, 
lished by Macmillan. Finally, there 
is the one we like: How to Do Noth- 
ing with Nobody All Alone by Your- 
self, a dissertation on the art of leisure 
by Robert Paul Smith.— ED. 
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Never before a light-weight fabric so luxurious! 
Nothing— and, only nothing— is so cool! 


From the laboratories of textile science 
comes Raeford —a revolutionary 

new fabric bringing to summer suits 
a fabulous new high in luxury. 

This remarkable fabric is woven exclusively 
by Raeford; the symbol is your 

assurance that you’re buying the authentic. 
Look for Raeford —superb blending 
of Dacront with rarer-than-cashmere wool. 
Spun so fine, the fabric weight 
is 209c lighter than any fine tropical 
you could buy last spring. 

Spun so fine, each suit 

has 32,000,000 air-conditioning pores. 

Look for Raeford —luxurious in 

appearance . . . smooth and cool to the touch. 
Sheds wrinkles overnight . . . 
holds press even on most humid days. 

Look for Raeford ‘1^0' —the trademark 
that’s proof to you that you’re buying 
the most comfortable, most luxurious, 
the finest of all Dacron/worsted 
tropical fabrics. Suits are priced 
from $05 to $140, varying with differences 
in tailoring. Slacks are about $23. 


RAEFORD WORSTED CORPORATION 

A Member of Burlington IndusLriex ^ 55 ^ 

261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y ^ 

loufGNT'i wtYciTc. >.>» •'S. STEIN S CO-, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS TO CUSTOM TAILORS, 




wonderwatf" 


Look for this symbol on the labels of 
these fine suitmakers, and on the labels of 
leading men's clothing stores.'* 




SCIENCE CREATES A M IRAC LE 
FOR MAN’S DELIGHT'T 


BPORT-S 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Cary Middlecoff 
Tells You About 

NewlUiEwn 

Dyno-Powered 
Irons 



“They’re really something, 
these new Wilson Dyna- 
Powered Irons. Swing one 
— and you know! 


“Reasons? New head de- 
sign with beveled leading 
edge, new rounded sole, ; 
pear shaped heel to get 
you out of tight lies. New PRO-Fit 
shafts by True Temper. Your pro’s 
got ’em -you try ’em!” 



Lee Ballfrman 


Peggy Luckelt Grebe 


Hit the long 
ball — the new 
19 5 8 Wilson 
Staff Ball. Goes 
true, rolls true, 
stays white. 
Sold through 
pro shops only. 

The greotesl ployers in the gnme ore back of you oneveryshot! 
Cory Middlecoff is a member of fomed Wilson Golf Advisory Stoff. 

Win WUfi 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Over eight acres of Chicago’s North 
Side, hard by the North Branch of 
the Chicago River, sprawls the Grebe 
boat yards. Here highly skilled crafts- 
men will build anything from a 19- 
foot runabout to a 150-foot, quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar yacht. Over this 
small nautical empire presides a wom- 
an, Peggy Grebe. Mrs. Grebe man- 
aged nothing more than her house- 
hold until the death of her husband, 
Henry C. Grebe, who had made the 
yard his life’s work. Then, against the 
counsel of friends, she refused to sell 


out and took over management. ‘‘The 
yard was all Henry and I talked about. 
I just knew I could do it.” 

Peggy Grebe was right. She has ex- 
panded the yard to handle the sale of 
small, round-bottomed sailing boats 
and provide storage for more than 
250 owners. With Foreman Corey 
Olsen she directs the building of the 
beautifully crafted large yachts for 
which people come to her from all 
over the country. “Can you blame 
me,” asks Mrs. Grebe, “for not want- 
ing to get out of the picture?” 
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USA 

TODAY 

the new fashion we live in 


Today’s sports cars are one more of the 
wonderful tilings that make living in the 
U.S.A. today rich with new pleasures... 
and you enjoy them much more with Dan 
River Cottons. The cottons that give you 
more fashion, more wearing time, less cor- 
ing time. The ultimate in wash and wear. . . 
because they’re l^rinW-sHts with Dri"Don* 
Slacks and shorisorbansheenivluster-woven fabric. 


DAN 

RIVER 

the fabric of American life 


>, INCORfOC 


W£Aei COTTONS. 





COL FRANK THOMPSON, U. S. A. (RET.'. —CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 


ONLY ONE . . . 

“That’s one of our special fresh-air warehouses behind me. 
It’s where our Old Kentucky Tavern Bourbon mellows through 
the changes in season a full 7 years — Nature’s perfect time for 
Bourbon bouquet and flavor! No other premium Bond gets 
every drop timed to perfection that long. I do believe you’ll 
And its rare mellowness an unusually pleasant surprise.” 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT. BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED • IN • BON D & 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., "Where Perfection of Product is Tradition" LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 



